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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The Earl ot DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


WESTMORLAND SCHOLARSHIP. 
A Scholarship for Vocalists, called the WxstMorLAND ScHoLAR- 
sip (in memory of the Earl of Westmorland, the founder of the 
Royal Academy of Music), has been established by subscription, 
a will be contended for Annually in December. 

It is open for Public Competition to Female Candidates 
between the ages of ane and twenty-four years, and is not 
confined to Pupils of the Academy. 

The amount of the Scholarship is £10, which will be appro- 
priated towards the cost of a year’s instruction in the Academy. 

The Examination will take plaee in the Academy on Monday, 
the 19th of December next, at 10 o’clock. 

The Certificate of Birth must be forwarded previous to the 
Candidate being allowed to compete for the Scholarship. 

No applications can be received after December the 17th. 


POTTER EXHIBITION. 
The Examination forthe Porrgr Exuinition for Female Students 
of the Royal Academy of Music of two or more years’ standing, 
will also take place on Monday, the 19th of December, at 12 
By order, 


o'clock, 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Roya. Acapgmy or Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter. Under 
the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


PRIZE VIOLIN. 
One of the Valuable Cremona Violins, bequeathed to this 
Institution, by the late Charles Kelsall, Esq., will be given 
as a Prize (should sufficient merit be exhibited), to the best 
Violin Student, who shall have been a Pupil of the Royal 
Academy of Music, during the three Terms immediately pre- 
ceding Christmas, 1871. 
By order. JOHN GILL, Secretary. 

Rorat Acapgrmy oF Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


A SOCIETA LIRICA, BELGRAVIA.—PRO- 

GRAMME—‘‘ LOHENGRIN.” Prelude : Chorus, ‘‘ Scéne 
du Cygne.” Recit. et Sestet. Solos, Le Herault and Le Roi. 
Finale, Quintet, Solo, and Tutti. Scéne de l’Kglise, Finale 
2nd act. March and Bridal Chorus. Duet, ‘Elsa and 
Iohengrin,” Processional Music, Chorus and Solo, du Roi. 
This selection is expressly scored for a Semi-Choir and Chamber 
Band, of amateurs and artists. None but members present at 
the rehearsal to-morrow, Saturday. 

9, Victoria-square. 


PAGANINI REDIVIVUS, 


HE WONDERFUL VIOLINIST AND 
COMPOSER. 

“Paganini Redivivus is the only living Artist whose in- 

dividual performances can draw audiences of four thousand 

ple.” 

All letters relative to Concerts, to be addressed to him, accord- 

ing to dates as under. 











J. Etta, Director. 








PAGANINI REDIVIVUS. 
CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS. 

HE above greatly po ular and most successful 
Artist appeared at the last ‘‘ Monday Popular Con- 


certs,” on Monday, 14th Nov., before an immense audience, 
and created the usual enthusiasm ! !! 


Redivivus also appeared at the Aberdeen ‘‘Saturday 
Nov., wae be one 
rdinary sensation, the large audience cheering him 
again and agaiv. Applications for Concerts can be addressed 

disengaged as yet for Saturday or 


Evening Concerts,” on Saturday 19th 


according to dates as under ( 
Monday, Dec. 10th, or 12th). 





PAGANINI REDIVIVUS. 
THEATRICAL ENGAGEMENTS. 


E above great and favourite Artist will 
ment this 


terminate a most brilliant starring 
evening, Saturday, at the new Theatre Royal, 
Theatre Royal, 


ddlesbrough 


Dec. 5th (disengaged for week comme! 
application is necessary !! Ex’ 


burn, Six sights, cummenaing SS 
day, Nov, 28. Theatre Royal, Chester, Six Nights, com 
ne bth th neing Dec. 12th), immediate 
success of the ‘* Rose 


HE MESSIAH, ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
| WEDNESDAY EVENING next, Nov. 30, at 8 o'clock. 
Soloists, Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Regaldi, and Signor Foli. Trumpet Solo, Mr. 
Thomas Harper. Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir. The Band of the 
Royal Italian Opera. Organist, Mr. JohnC. Ward. Conductor, 
Mr. Henry Leslie. Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d. ; area stalls (numbered), 
7s.; balcony, 5s. ; back balcony, 3s. ; area, 2s. 6d. ; gallery, 2s. 
Tickets of Messrs. Mitchell, Bubb, Lacon and Ollier, Ollivier, 
Chappell, and Lamborn Cock & Co., Bond-street ; Keith, 
Prowse, & Co, 48, Cheapside; Hays, 4, Royal Exchange- 
buildings, E.C, ; and at Austin’s Ticket office, St, James's Hall. 


\ ee COM US. 
e SKANCE DE MAGIE ROSE. Full pregramme on 
Monday, 


Londres et Paris, 1870. 
First representation on Tuesday next at 8 o'clock, p,m,, St. 
James’s Hall, Piccadilly, W. Fauteuils, 58.; Stalls, 3s. ; 
Reserved Seats, 2s, ; Gallery, 1s, 


Let LAST CONCERT TOUR. — Signor 
A MARIO, having recovered from his indisposition, will 
APPEAR, with Malles. Liebhart and Enriquez, Sicnor Sivori, 
the Chevalier de Kontski, and Mr. Walter Maynard, at 
Gloucester, 22nd October; Preston, 24th; Larcaster, 25th; 
Liverpcol, 26th and 28th; Huddersfield, 27th; Nottingley, 31st; 
November Ist, at Burnley; 2nd and 5th, Manchester; 3rd, 
Blackburn ; and in Ireland the week beginning 7th November. 
Agents, Rudall, Rose, Carte, and Co., 20, Charing-cross. 


N DME. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of the 

Guitar and Concertina, begs to inform her friends and 
pupils that she has returned to town for the winter season. 38, 
Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


Mss BERKY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


RS. LINCEY-NALTON requests that all 

communications referring to Oratorio or Concert engage- 
ments e addressed to ker residence, Northfield-place, 
Bradford. 




















M R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 50, Momninaton-noaD, or Cramer & Co., 
201, Regent-street. 


R. HARLEY VINNING will Sing at the 
Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, 27th inst., a new baritone 

scena ‘‘ The Watchfire,” written by himself, and composed ex- 
ressly for him by J. L. Hatton. Mr. H. Vinning returns to 

ny Nov. 7th. Address, 18, Malcolm-road, Penge, S.E. 








OW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 

The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 

proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 

all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 

venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 

country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis- 


“— 
ferms and full particulars on application to 
‘ - GEORGE F. GYNGELL, Secretary. 





‘TO OPERA, OPERETTA COMPANIES, and 
TOURING PARTIES.— Theatres Royal, York and 
Lincoln. These elegant Theatres to Let. Address, Mr. John 
Coleman, Theatre Royal, Leeds. or his Acting Manager, Mr. 
W. A. Burt, Prince of Wales Theatre, Glasgow. 





MISS M, LINDSAY'S (MRS. J. W. BLISS) 
Naw Jcvanits Soxe 


“R OBI N," 


With an illustrated Title. Post free for . 
Published December Ist. —_— PSE PRD 


Loxdon: Lamsonx Cock & Co., 62 & 63, New Bond-street. 


To be Published December 1st. 
“LITTLE DITTIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN.” 
SIX NEW SONGS BY 
EDWARD WALTER HAMILTON, 


Price net: Three Shillings. 
London: Lamnonn Cock & Co., 62 & 68, New Bond-atreet, 





Dapicatrp To tne Riant Hox. tan Lavy Lianovsn. 


ANDEL'S CONCERTO FOR THE WELSH 

HARP (with the Original Accompaniments), edited by Mr. 
Brixtey Ricnanps, This interesting Work (from the collection 
in the British Museum), composed by Handel for the celebrated 
Welsh Harper, Powell, was performed in the presence of their 
a Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge, the Grand Duke 
and Duchess of Mecklenburgh Strelits, the Princess Mary 
Adelaide and His Serene Highness the I'rince of Teck, at an 
entertainment of Welsh Matic, given by Lady Lianover, at her 
Mansion in Great Stanhope-strect, May-fair, London, July 14, 
1870, by Herr Sjidén, onthe Waren Ture Han, with Orches- 
ral Accompaniments, under the Direction of Mr. Brinley 
Richards, Price toSubscribers, Four Shillings ; Non-Subsacribers, 
Six Shillings. Subscribers’ names received by Mr, Brinley 
Richards, 6, St. Mary Abbott’s-terrace, Kensington, and 
Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co., Publishers to the Queen, 6, New 
Burlington-street, Regent-strect, London, W. 








N USICAL PRESENTS.—A Catologue of high- 
class Music for Students and others. T. be had gratis 
and postage free, a List of 400 Classical Works, bound, such as 
no other hous: in Europe can offer. 
The Heads of Schools and all engaged in Musical Tuition will 
find the new Addendum (11th edition) to Robert Cocks & Co.'s 
Catalogue of 6,000 Works for the Pianoforte invaluable for 
ready reference, A copy sent gratis by return of post. 


Ts LOUISE QUADRILLE, By C. H. Mar- 

niott. ‘Thousands will purchase this quadrille for the 
sake of the frontispiece, which is cne of the most elegant wo 
hare ever seen.”—Vide Worcester Herald, ‘ Bids fair to rival 
the ‘Osborne Quadrille.’"’ Post free for 24 stamps. 


ORAH, SWEET NORAH. Ballad. By W. T. 

Wricnuton, Post free for 18 +~" each. In D and F. 
“This is onc of Mr. Wrighton's Irish ballads, full of character 
and delicacy of effect. Will rival * Kathleen Mavourneen.’ 
One of Mr. Wiighton’s happiest efforts, and = simplicity 
itself."—Vide Worcester Herald, The same for the Pianoforte, 
by Brinley Richards, same price.—London: Published only by 
Rosart Cocks & Co. Order of all musicsellers. 





ONGS BY KATE LUCY WARD :—“He is 

upon the Lonely Deep,” ‘‘Ah! my heart is weary,” 
“That's the way for Willie and me.” “The first of these — 
we have heard sung with great effect by Mdlle. Drasdil, t 
second by Miss Banks. All three songs are highly creditable, 
and reveal a degree of musical knowledge ¥ rare in lady- 
writers. There is a distinctly classic tone about them, which 
proves that the P has studied tho best models, and 
studied them to some purpose.”—Kra, Wazxas & Co., 16, 
Hanover-street, W. 








HE NEW ORGAN at the QUEEN’S CONCERT 

ROOMS, Hanover-square.—Mr. Robert Cocks, proprietor, 
respectfully informs the musical public that the ORGAN built 
by Messrs. Lewis and Co. expressly for these renowned rooms, 
will be READY FOR USE at concerts, organ recitals, &c., 
early in December next. For terms apply to Mr. Hall at the 
Rooms. 


Ogg po and HARMONIUMS with 
perfo: 





WARM KEYS.—This improvement warms the hands of 
rmers, Whilst playing for hours together.—The warm water 
cylinders are only 2in. diameter, and are concealed, By the 
warmth given out, the hands of pianistes are kept in the most 
perfect condition, and pupils are led to practice steadily in the 
coldest weather. It can be applied at trifling expense to any 
piano, and many makers are now adding the cylinders to their 
jianos at 12s. 6d., extra. May be tried ‘at the Patentees (Ga. 
Price), 10, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square. 





ANTED A SITUATION AS RESIDENT OR 
DAILY GOVERNESS to young children, or would 
take a situation in a eo School, with a view to 


THE “CLAN CAMPBELL” LANCERS, 
By WILLEM VANDERVELL, 


Illustrated in Colours, price Four Shillings, will be published in 
a few days by Ransroap & Sox, 2, Princes-street, Galobdeen. 


ERTRUDE HOLMAN ANDREWS' New 
Bong * ANGELS.” Words by J. Francis Waller, LL.D., 





is publis at Duff & Stewart's, 147, Oxford-street, 
Also, 
MRS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS?’ Songs ‘‘GO 
LOVELY ROSE” (Weekes), and “ LAY ME BENEATH THE 


GRASS” (Boosey). 
The a ek obtained of all Music-sellers. 


HUTCHINS CALLCOTT’S NEW HALF- 
° ——- — rGe best com Rg? 
pots Violin, and Violoncello, ‘Ls. each. 


Caamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, London, W. 








partnership. Address, E. B., Miss Taylor, 62, Lamb's Conduit 
street, Russell-square. 





i NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 
The celebrated Scottish Song 
“THE ROWAN TREE,’’ 


ition of the late Finlay Dun, is the exclusive pro- 
cy : bereby 





created by the wonderful Dramatic Sketch, entitled ‘* Paganini’ 
Ghost.” “Address according to dates 


as above. 


traordinary 
of Killarney ; or, the Irish Fiddler.” Consternation and delight pe Com 


R. STOLBERG'’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
Di: invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat‘ Ley = its high character for a 


flattering — received 
G Persiani, Lablache, and many 
amg * cetabileh its great virtwes No V: lat or 


Taeisil Chemiste in the United 





perty of Patznson & Sons, Edinburgh. =e Trade is 
<4 Musy 
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CRAMER «& Co.'s 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 

In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 

In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£1 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
LA lds. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mehogany, for extreme climates. 

{5 bs. per &. ,*ter on the Three Years System. 
55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
50 GUINEAS. 
THE « BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
LA Lis, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


Trichord, 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
mora effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which ro often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a ‘* Grand Pianoforte " in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
Length, 7} ft. 
LLO Ls. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


In Rosewood. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


(t 





Tne equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 


#12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


with Knee 





No. 2. 
£16. 
Tn similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 38s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swellf; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS, 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*.* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 





$$ 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIU MS, 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23, 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 








Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33, 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 





Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté, Forté. 

No. 3. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48, 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops. 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson, 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello, Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté, 


*.* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Smwptz and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 gs. UPWARDS, 
Accorpinc To Number or Srops anp §1zz. 


Price Lists forwarded free on application. 


MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tue invention of the ‘‘ Douste Expresston,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the “ Forté Expressir” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or together. The ‘Harpe Eounne” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone, 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135, 











CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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“ SONG.” 





In a cool green dell where the branches meet 
And the sun is faintly seen, 

Dwelleth a maiden young and sweet— 
A maiden of pensive mien. 


Large are her wistful eyes and blue, 
And wild-flowers clasp her hair, 

Which wears the sighing cornfield’s hue 
Ere the sickle leaves it bare. 


Her fair cheek pressed to her slender hand 
She lies by some clear stream, 

Weaving strange visions dim and grand, 
For her life is one long dream. 


And wisest men who have passed that way, 
With hearts untouched before, 

Hearing entranced her mystic lay, 
Have returned to the world no more. 


For no mortal maid hath a voice go clear, 
Or so soft and rich a tongue ; 

And with sometimes a smile and often a tear 
They linger the whole day long. 


Vast are her themes, now grave, now gay— 
The earth, the sea, the wind— 

The fears that chill, and the loves that sway, 
The bosom of all mankind. 


She can frame a tale from the weeds that float, 
At the side of the shipwrecked spar ; 

She knows each bird by its trembling throat, 
And the legend of ey’ry star. 


But her dimpled cheeks grow thin and pale 
With the Autumn’s treubled breath, 

And her white limbs shrink from the ice-cold gale 
For the winter to her is death. 


Beside her, the robin his lone watch keeps, 
And above her the branches mourn ; 

But unmoved and unheeding she calmly sleeps 
Till the buds and the spring return. 


0. C. 








PROVINCIAL. 


The first of the Birkenhead Subscription Concerts 
was given at the Music Hall on Wednesday, last 
week, The principal artists were Mdme. Norman- 
Néruda, Mr. Charles Hallé, and Mons Ernst 
Vieuxtemps, with Mrs. Patey, vocalist. 





Mr. Joseph Schumann, an esteemed member of 
the Royal Italian Opera Company, died at the 
Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, last week, after a 
few days’ illness. His remains were interred in the 
Cemetery at Whitton, near Birmingham. 





Miss Carry Nelson took a benefit last week at the 
Theatre Royal, Worcester, under the patronage and 
presence of the Nawab of Bengal and his two sons. 
She next day received a most complimentary note, 
expressing their delight at the clever actress’s 
performance, accompanied by a handsome cheque 
for the box the Nawab and the two Princes had 
occupied. 





A large and appreciative audience assembled 
at the Saturday Evening Concerts, on last Saturday 
evening, in the Music Hall, Aberdeen, to hear 
the performances of Paganini Redivivus, who 
made his first appearance at these entertainments. 
His success was complete, the enthusiasm created 
by him being extraordinary. The Committee have 


re-engaged him. 





Mr. H. T. Bywater gave his Annual Concert at 
the Exchange, Wolverhampton, on Friday the 18th 
inst. He was assisted by Miss Rachel Gray as 
Vocalist, and by Messrs. Flavell, Hayward, Abbott, 
Roberts, and Daubert, as instrumentalists Mr. 
Roland Rogers, Mus. Bac. Oxon., as accompanist. 
The program included two Quartets for strings, 
Mendelssohn in E flat and Haydn is D; a trio 
(Fantasiestiick Op, 88.) by Schumann, Beethoven's 
Sonata, is F for violin and pianoforte and the 


Bywater gave an effective rendering of Handel's 
“Deeper and deeper still,’ displaying pathos, 
breadth of phrasing, and an elevated style. In 
the second part Mr. Bywater introduced his new 
song ‘I think of thee in the night.” A composition 
of great merit, beautifully sung and warmly 
encored. The Concert was a great success, and 
showed that music of that class is becoming more 
appreciated by lovers of the art. 





The last of Mr. Kuhe’s series of autumn concerts 
took place on Friday evening, the 18th, at the 
Dome, Brighton, in presence of a numerous and 
fashionable audience. The members of the Royal 
Italian Opera Company, including Mesdames 
Tietjens, Sinico, Trebelli, and Léon Duval, Signori 
Bettini, Cotogni, &c., gave unqualified satisfaction, 
and Mr. Kuhe was honoured with those marks of 
approval which his talent as a performer and 
energy as an entrepreneur always call forth. The 
season commenced with a concert for the Fund of 
the Sick and Wounded, at which Mr. Kuhe was 
assisted by some distinguished amateur vocalists, 
and which realized a very handsome sum. At the 
next performance the principal attraction was Mdme. 
Adelina Patti, whose name sufficed to draw such an 
audience as is seldom seen within the walls of this 
monster concert room. Then followed an English 
ballad concert, comprising the names of Miss Edith 
Wynne, Mr. and Mrs. Patey, Signor Gardoni, and 
Mr. Nelson Varley, vocalists; and Messrs. Lem- 
mens, Bottesini, and Kuhe, instrumentalists. The 
series of annual recitals may also claim notice, 
since they are gaining each year in popularity. On 
the whole, the termination of the season may be 
pronounced as highly successful, and Mr. Kuhe is 
to be congratulated upon having been able to offer 
so brilliant a succession of entertainments, with 
results so satisfactory to himself and to the 
public. 

Mr. Hallé’s last"concert, at Manchester, consisted 
of the music to ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the 
Choral Fantasia by Beethoven, a Shepherd’s Melody 
(instrumental) and Chorus from ‘ Rosamunda” 
(Schubert), the Overture to ‘* Medea” (Cherubini), 
‘‘ The Soldier Tired” (Arne), and March and Chorus 
from ‘* Ruins of Athens’? (Beethoven). The result 
was a concert of twice the length that concerts should 
be. Upwards of three hours of classical music is 
more than enough to tire the most insatiate amateur; 
and par consequence, the Choral Fantasia (one of the 
most interesting pianoforte performances that Mr. 
Hallé gives) was a sort of “ play out” to a large 
portion of the audience. In the music to Shake- 
speare’s play, a great deal of pleasure resulted from 
the reading of the text by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Calvert. The band played well, and the audience 
appeared thoroughly to enjoy it. Schubert's ‘ Rosa- 
munda”’ is one of its composer’s best works, and the 
two extracts were admirably given.——The Prince’s 
Theatre is doing the legitimate. ‘ The Wife,” with 
Mrs. Calvert and Mr. T. Swinburne, has been the 
attraction. Mrs. Calvert played Peg Woffington in 
“‘ Masks and Faces” for her benefit on Monday. 


promised the lugubrious ‘“ Stranger.” 
Theatre Royal, Tom Taylor's 





“i Serf,” 


business. 





the suceessor. It had at first but two rows of keys. 





Muswer to Bach’s Meditation by Tours, 


Mr. 





Mr. Swinburne being Triplet; on Friday we are 
At the 
with 
the additional attraction (?) of the ‘ Watch on 
the Rhine,” ‘* Marseillaise,” &c., is not doing much 


On Tuesday services were held in St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, in connection with 
the opening of the organ, to which, within the last 
year, such extensive improvements and additions 
have been made as make it virtually a new instru- 
ment, and one of the finest organs, certainly the 
finest church organ, in Scotland. It was originally 
built by Schnetzler in 1774 for the Episcopal Church 
in the Cowgate, of which the present St. Paul's is 


great organ GG to E, and swell to fiddle G. When 
removed to the present church, a choir organ by 
Bruce was added, and the swell carried down four 
notes to D, a great improvement according to the | cheered. 
ideag of the time, Since 1828 Messrs. Hamilton |lady personated Queen Elizabeth, and Richmond 





= had charge of the organ, and the alterations 
jand additions now made, comprising many new aud 
| beautiful stops, have been effected by them in 
accordance with a plan by Professor Oakeley. The 
stops are now forty in number, besides eight couplers. 
It has three manuals and pedal board of full com- 
pass. The great organ contains 12 stops, 840 pipes; 
swell organ, 12, 784; choir organ, 19, 848; pedal 
organ, 6, 180; couplers, 8; total, 48 stops, 2352 
pipes. Tho services took place at 11 a.m. and 
half-past 3 p.a. Professor Oakeley presided at tho 
organ ; the choir was augmented for the occasion. 
An anthem by Mr. Oakeley, “ O praise the Lord, all 
ye nations,” was introduced in the morning service. 
The anthem in the afternoon was by Kent. Tho 
voluntaries played at the two services were as 
follows :—In the morning: Introductory—Andante, 
Lefébure Wély; ‘Ave verum,” Mozart. Con- 
cluding—The so-called “St, Ann's” Fugue in E 
flat major, Bach; ‘ Hallelujah Chorus” from 
“ Mount of Olives,” Beethoven. In the afternoon: 
Introductory—Prelude, Brosig; Andante Grazioso, 
H. Smart. Coneluding—Prelude and Fugue in G@ 
minor, Bach; ‘* Hallelujah Chorus” (‘‘ Messiah ’’), 
Handel. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society's concert 
in honour of the centenary of the birth of 
Beethoven was given on Tuesday last. The 
program was entirely selected from the great 
composer’s works, including the overtures to 
“ Egmont” and “ Fidelio” and symphony in C 
Minor. Mdme. Arabella Goddard greatly distin- 
guished herself in the Choral Fantasia and Moonlight 
Sonata. Mr. Benedict conducted. Ina notice of 
the concert the Liverpool Courier makes some 
remarks upon the two solo singers, very flattering to 
the lady, and awarding small praise to the tenors :— 
“His reading of ‘Adelaide’ was inaccurate, 
inartistic, and quite devoid of an appreciation of the 
exquisite poetry of the text, while his pronunciation 
of Italian is most faulty. This real song of songs 
was therefore a failure, in spite of the exquisite 
accompaniments of Mr. Benedict.”———Mr. Charles 
Hallé and Mdme. Norman Néruda gave another of 
their delightful recitals at the sm. ‘* oncert room, 
St. George’s Hall, on Friday last. st is hoped that 
Mr. Hallé will give a series of Orchestral Concerts this 
season with his Manchester Band. ——Notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Reeves failing to keep his engagement Mr. 
Saker has produced “ Rob Roy” at the Alexandra 
Theatre with the following cast:— Rob Roy, Mr. 
E. Arnott; Frances Osbaldistone, Mr. W. Parkin- 
son; Baillie Nicol Jarvie, Mr. E. Saker; Diana 
Vernon, Miss Marie O’Berne, and Helen Macgregor, 
Miss Juliet Desborough. Mr. Parkinson also 
appears as Jom Tug, in “The Waterman.” Myr. 
and Mrs. Rousby will make their first appearance 
on Monday next, in “’T'wixt Axe and Crown.”—— 
Mr. Weston’s company have performed ‘ King 
Lear,” * Macbeth,” and * Othello,” at the Theatro 
Royal. Mr. Charles Dillon has been well received. 
A new comedy, ‘ Living at Ease,” by Arthur 
Sketchley, has been produced at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre——-Miss Marriott is playing her most 
popular characters at the Amphitheatre——-Mdme. 
Viardot-Garcia will sing at the next Philharmonic 
Concert. 








At the Theatre Royal, Belfast, Mr. I’, Younge's 
London Comedy Company concluded a successful 
fortnights’ engagement on Friday the 18th inst. 
On that evening T. W. Robertson’s * Caste” was 
produced for the benefit of Mr. Younge; and the 
theatre, as was the case every night since the 
appearance of this talented company, was filled to 
overflowing with a most fashionable audience. On 
the following evening Mr. Barry Sullivan, the great 
tragedian, appeared as Richard I1I., supported by 
Mr. Warden’s company, which has been for the 
last fortnight favouring the inhabitants of London- 
derry with a number of dramatic representations. 
There was a large attendance, and Mr. Sullivan, 
who met with an enthusiastic reception, was called 
before the curtain at the end of each act and 
Miss Minnie Clifford the new leading 
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was represented by Mr. J. F. Warden, ‘ Good for 
Nothing” and “Turn him out” were also played. 
‘‘Hamlet" was presented on Monday and 
“ Richelieu” on Tuesday, ‘ Mischief-Making ” 
being the after-piece on each evening. Mr. J. M. 
Bellew gave a reading in the Ulster Hall on Friday 
night in presence of a well-filled house. Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream” was the 
piece chosen, and the manner in which Mr. Bellew 
personated the different characters, from 7'itania to 
Bottom was astonishingly clever. He was frequently 
and deservedly applauded. Mendelssohn's music 
was sung by a numerous chorus, Mr. J. R. Edeson 
presiding at the organ. Mr. Bellew is announced 
to read a number of miscellaneous pieces in 
the same Hall to-night (25th inst.) On Monday 
night at the wind-up of the series of twelve 
Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concerts, Miss 
Helena Walker sang the songs ‘ Jerusalem,” from 
Mendelssohn's ‘*St. Paul;” ‘Faithful Echo” 
(Ganz), and “ The deep, deep sea’? (Horn). An 
encore given in Ganz’s song was responded to by 
the repetition of the latter verse, while a similar 
compliment bestowed on the vocalist in her conclud- 
ing item induced her to treat the audience to the 
Irish melody '* When he who adores thee.” Mr. F. 
C, Smythe presided with taste and skill at the organ, 
and Mrs. Robinson executed the pianoforte accom- 
paniments to the songs. The band of the 80th 
Regiment, conducted by Mr. Charles Carey, played the 
overture to ‘* Semiramide" (Rossini) ; and selections 
from “ Der Freischutz,” ‘* Preciosa” and ** Oberon” 
(Weber). Then came ‘Tho Massereene Valse,” 
by Mr. H. R. Calleott, a talented musician of the 
town. After a selection from ‘‘ Giovanna d’Arco,” 
the band brought the concert to a close with the 
National Anthem.——It has been announced that 
during the present season the Belfast Clessical 
Harmonists will produce Dr. Chipp’s oratorio of 
** Naomi,” the composer himself conducting. 














THE OPERA. 





‘« Faust," “Norma,” and “ Lucia" have been 
produced sinco our last. In the first Mdlle. Duval 
played Margherita with intelligence, but made no 
special mark in the character; Signor Vizzani was a 
fair Faust, Signor Foli a stiff Mephistopheles. 
Malle. Sealchi in Siebel took a character with which 
the opera-goer fondly associates Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini: she was therefore under a disadvantage, 
but she sang the music well. Signor Cotogni was 
effective as Valen?ine. The title-rdle of ‘* Norma” 
was taken by Malle. Tietjens, a well-known imper- 
sonation. Mdlle. Tietjens laboured under an 
indisposition which affected her voice: otherwise 


she played finely. Mdme. Sinico’s Adalgisa 
is familiar to the patrons. Signor Fancelli’s 
Pollione lacked interest ; Signor Antonucci’s Oroveso 
was fair, In “Lucia di Lammermoor” Malle. 


Sessi appeared. 
for criticism. 


The impersonation does not call 





CONCERTS. 
Tho eighth Crystal Palace concert of the 
Beethoven series included the Symphony in A 
and the Pianoforte Concert (No. 5) in E flat. The 
performance of both was well carried out, and 
ealled forth strong manifestations of delight from 
a very crowded audience. The Concerto—known 
as the “ Emperor’’ was very finely played by Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard, who exhibited her accustomed 
foree and brillianey, and the applause at the close 
produced a recall of the performer. Mdlle. Léon 
Duval made her first appearance, and sang with good 
effect, though marred by redundancy of embellish- 
ment, Rossini’s air ( Semiramide),” “ Bel raggio” 
~—Her other performance was Venzano's Waltz. Mr. 
Nordblom, the Swedish tenor, who made a successful 
firstappearance a few weeks since, contributed two 
arias—" Il mio tesoro,” from * Don Giovanni ;" 
‘Fisher-maiden.” Saturday's 
program commenced with Weber's gay overture to 
lis operetta ‘* Abu Hassan.” 


and Meyerbeer's 





THE ORCHESTRA, 





THE THEATRES, 





A failure at the Vaudeville and a success at the 
Haymarket aro hopeful indications for the future 
of burlesque. They prove that the taste for mere 
idiocy is on the wane, and that the public prefer wit, 
even minus breakdowns and parodies on Vance. 
The Vaudeville burlesque, is a deserved failure, 
and will probably be withdrawn from the bills. It 
is written by Mr. Burnand, and purports to be 
a burlesque on a burlesque to render more extra- 
vagant Sheridan’s ‘‘ Rehearsal Scene in‘ The Critic.’” 
It comes pat upon our argument last week 
concerning tho seriousness of humour : this burlesque 
is the very illustration of that argument. Mr. 
Burnand has eliminated the earnest element from 
Sheridan’s idea—consequently the whole humour 
falls to pieces. In his piece the characters are 
mere lunatics running wild. The sheer fatuity 
to which a burlesque-writer’s mind can descend 
is shown in his printing the title of this piece 
“E—LIZ—aheth.” The brain that can imagine 
humour is suggested by this, may well be despaired 
of. People may ask what vacuous gibbering 
will be set before us next? But dulness brings its 
own retribution; people turn away weary of seeking 
amusement in folly, and seek it in wit. And 
this they find at the Haymarket Theatre, where 
Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s “ Palace of Truth” as keenly 
deserves the summer of patronage as ‘* E—LIZ— 
abeth”’ deserves the frost. 

The “ Palace of Truth,” founded on one of Mdme. 
de Genlis’s stories, has for its base the supposed 
existence of a building having the charm of com- 
pelling all within its walls to speak the truth on 
every occasion—and not the truth only but the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. The moral 
of it is that the majority of mankind are humbugs, 
and prove it when exposed to the fierce light of strict 
veracity. A king and queen, their daughter, a 
young prince to whom the daughter is betrothed, 
and a group of faithless courtiers are spending the 
summer at one of the king’s country-houses. The 
king, having good reason to doubt the good faith of 
certain members of his Court, takes them to a 
neighbouring fairy palace having that truth-com- 
pelling power of which we speak. One property of 
this palace is that its occupants speak truth without 
being aware that they are doing so. As the king 
and queen alone are in possession of the secret, the 
members of the Court express themselves to the 
king and each other in the very plainest terms, 
believing all the while that they are conducting 
their conversation according to the strict rules of 
Court etiquette. The second and third acts are 
oceupied with the events that result from the fairy 
influence to which the king and his Court are 
subjected. Thus, Prince Philamir, who had pre- 
viously been regarded as the dutiful lover of 
Princess Zeolide, confesses—to that lady’s inexpres- 
sible mortification—that he has simply paid his 
attentions by way of overcoming her maiden reserve, 
and gaining the gratification of a conquest under 
difficulties ; while the Princess in turn is compelled 
to acknowledge that her reserve was affected, 
and that she really loves him. Thus too a 
smooth, polished courtier turns out to bea 
self-confessed adventurer, a musical connoisseur to 
be an ignorant humbug, a supposed cynic to be a 
soft-hearted humbug, hoping to make cynicism the 
road to favour, while a coquette, who ‘“ carries on” 
with the King and tries to entrap the Prince is 
forced to convict herself and explain her tricks and 
machinations. Only two come out scathless—the 
Queen and the Princess, since they have nothing to 
betray. The King himself, who trusted to the 
possession of a countercharm to escape the influence 
of the truth-compelling magic, loses it, and succumbs 
to the general power, thereby disclosing to his 
horrified Queen a dreadful list of marital 
peccadilloes. This countercharm has been stolen 
by a designing woman named Mirza, who is thus 
able to defy truth and pretend excessive guilelessness 
in order to entrap the Prince. So successful is she 
at first that he throws over his own love for the 
sake of this supposed paragon. Luckily she in turn 





is bereft of the talisman, and revealed in her true 
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character; and when the Queen breaks the chary 

on which the fairy influence of the Palace depended, 

everybody feels relieved from the obligation to tel] 

unpleasant and compromising truths. Of course 

the honest lovers are by this time united. The 

dialogue in which Mr. Gilbert has given life to the 

faérie, is written in blank iambic pentameter—the 

favourite ten-syllable measure of the stage. It con. 

tains many excellent points, and abounds in thosg 

antitheses in which Mr. Gilbert delights. The 

acting is about the best which a London stage could 
furnish for a piece of this kind. So much however 
depends upon subtlety in delivering this kind of 
dialogue—in masking the knowledge that undesirable 
truths are being uttered—in giving to the words, 
vertain value only attainable by very clever facial 
and vocal expression—that one is disposed to wish 
Mr. Gilbert had French actors to interpret his lines, 
How admirably they would carry out such an idea! 
What a fund of humour would be developed—uncon. 
sciously, as it were—by each courtier’s ungracious 
disclosure. Our English players can only do their 
best, and this they do at the Haymarket. Mr. 
Buckstone as the King is of course very amusing, 
His winks and reprobate enjoyment of his 
delinquencies, inadvertently revealed, set the auidi- 
ence in roars. Miss Robertson is always graceful and 
refined, and imparts these qualities to Princess 
Zeolide. Miss Caroline Hill deceives the audience 
by her guilelessness in the part of Mirza, as com- 
pletely as she deceives the Prince. Miss Fanny 
Gwynne makes an arch and sprightly coquette, 
Mr. Kendal is Prince Philamir, and Messrs. Everill, 
Clark, and Rogers good as the respective courtiers, 
If Mr. Gilbert was to insist upon a literal reciting of 
his verse as he wrote it, and not as some of the 
actors choose to assume it is written, euphony 
would be gained. The carelessness of players who 
skip or add syllables in a metrical line is bad enough 
in burlesque; but burlesque can afford to be a little 
slipshod, while blank verse comedy cannot 80 afford. 
Actors, who ought to be taught metres as thoroughly 
as musicians are taught tempi, often show them- 
selves ignorant of all time and measure; and what 
is worse they will not atone for a bad ear by 
carefulness in sticking to what is written for them. 
Mr. Gilbert is to be congratulated on the result of 
his fairy-comedy. 

Mr. Halliday’s drama of ‘ Nell,” founded on the 
‘Old Curiosity Shop,” and produced at the Olympic 
on Saturday, affords an example of the loss that 
Dickens’s novels suffer when they are transferred 
to the boards. They are too complex, too reliant 
on descriptive humour and purely narrative effects, 
too provocative of the imagination of him who 
reads, to stand the crude realism of the footlights. 
Little Nell herself is an ideal, and can no more be 
expressed by any young lady on the stage than the 
abstract idea of a fairy can be realized by a ballet 
girl in short petticoats. Dick Swiveller is a creation 
by himself, and cannot be imitated in flesh and blood 
by an actor accustomed to imitate other personages. 
We see Mr. David Fisher before us, speaking 
rapidly the sentences immortalised by Dick, but we 
are never cheated into the belief that Dick is there 
or that Dick is at all like that. So with the Grand- 
father. Despite considerable emotional power on 
the part of Mr. Belmore, it is impossible to 
associate a hard, gritty voice and a short broad 
stature with the object of Nell’s devotion. We 
think of her Grandfather as something the reverse 
of this. Then there is Mr. J. Clarke as Quilp. 
Mr. Clarke’s make-up is marvellously weird; but 
under the wig and dress there is simply Mr. Clarke 
with the familiar unctuous voice and the old 
inflections. This is not Quilp at all: it is another 
disillusion. The other characters are still less like. 
Sally Brass is watered down to a stage convention- 
ality ; Sampson Brass is more elaborate, but ex- 
aggerated; Mrs. Jiniwin is nowhere. The best 
impersonation is Miss Johnstone’s Marchioness, 
simply because in Dickens’s book the little maid- 
servant is the most stagey of the characters. Miss 
Charlotte Saunders also is amusing as Mrs. Jarley. 
While therefore we are unable to appreciate the 
realization of Dickens’s creations on the stage, we 





confess that Mr. Halliday has done tho best possible. 
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There are some effective scenes in the piece, with 
some overdose of sensation. A village-fair, a 
churchyard scene, a fire, in which Quilp’s wharf is 
purnt down, and an apotheosis throw much labour 
on the scene-painter. The action is too much 
scattered, and now treats of Nell and her grand- 
father, now of Swiveller and the Marchioness, now 
of Quilp and Kit: but this perhaps was inevitable. 
The heroine's part is played by Miss Florence 
Terry, a clever young lady who is likely to do well 
as she grows older. On the first night Mr. Halliday 
and Mrs. Liston were called and congratulated. 

On Wednesday morning at Drury Lane Miss 
Victoria Vokes repeated that impersonation of Amy 
Robsart, which by an accident fortunate for her, 
secured for her a week ago the suffrages of the audience, 
and gave her a considerable hoist in her profession. 
She has certainly ability enough to answer the 
demand put upon her; and we expect to see Miss 
Victoria Vokes occupying a leading position among 
actresses. Ten years ago this young lady might 
have been classed among ‘infant phenomena ’’—a 
clever child of a clever family, but having the 
confidence and discrimination of a grown woman. 
Precocious children seldom fulfil the promise of 
their early years; but Miss Victoria has shown the 
exception of the rule; and she who at nine years 
of age walked the stage as to the manner born, 
shows some yery remarkable qualifications at 
nineteen. Her singing and dancing and a certain 
dramatic intensity hitherto restricted to burlesque, 
are sufficiently known to playgoers; but it is only now 
that Miss Vokes proves that that intensity is not of 
the extravagant order alone. Her Amy Robsart is 
an admirable piece of serious acting, full of variety 
and contrast. In the love scenes she exhibits 
delicacy and finesse, in the declamatory passages 
fervour, in the melting moods real pathos. She 
does not abuse the opportunity for exaggeration, as 
so young an actress, with an experience confined to 
extravaganza, easily might. Her appreciation of 
what is true in art is sufficient to control her. The 
audience on Wednesday morning were delighted, 
and abundantly showed their approval. We hope 
that play-goers will have the opportunity of seeing 
her frequently in this part, and that her success 
may stimulate her in a yet wider and honourable 
field. 

At the Queen’s Theatre Mr. Phelps is playing 
Othello. The mannerism of this actor finds un- 
checked vent in this character; but it is due to 
him to say that the audience appear to appreciate 
his heavy and laborious reading of the part. Mr. 
Ryder is the Iago, Mr. Henry Marston the Brabantio, 
Miss Jane Rignold the Desdemona. 

Atthe Gaiety Mr. Santley is playing Tom Tug in 
Dibdin’s ‘* Waterman,” the music being transposed 
to suit his voice. The favourite ditties achieve the 
usual effect. Miss Annie Tremaine, as Wilhelmina, 
acts with spirit. Mr. Stoyle is Robin. 

A capital farce by Mr. Cheltenham called “ A 
Christmas Eve” is being acted at St. James’s and 
produces roars of laughter. Mr. Lionel Brough and 
Mr. Harry Cox do full justice to this bit of 
nonsense, which is funny enough to warrant tho 
whole audience in staying to see it. 

At the East London, the sensational drama, 
“ Behind the Curtain,” which ran through the whole 
of the last season at the Holborn, has been repro- 
duced with full promise of another run of popular 
favour. Much of the scenery and stage appoint- 
ments, and one or two of the actors have been 
transferred with the drama. We have Miss Wing- 
field for the heroine, aided by Messrs. Burleigh and 
Charles Morton, for the principal gentlemen. Miss 
Wingfield has a faculty for the pathos of humble 
life. The “Theatre on fire” was yociferously 
relished, especially by ‘the gods.” . 





“CHRISTMAS EVE.” 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


short opera of the same name which was produced 
at Covent Garden in December, 1865, with music by 
Mr. Charles Deffell. The plot of the opera was 
entirely original, and not “adapted from the 
French,” as appears to be the case with this ‘‘ new 
farce,’ the author of which has rather coolly 
appropriated the old name—the name, too, of a 
copyrightjwork.—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
M. E. Browne, 
Author of ‘ Christmas Eve.” 

[We think the writer would have difficulty in 
establishing any copyright to a phrase of such con- 
stant reference as ‘‘ Christmas Eve,” unless he could 
show that his idea and development had been 
plagiarised as well as his title assumed. It is a 
common error to assume that by entering at 
Stationers’ Hall a "phrase in everybody’s mouth— 
such a phrase as ‘‘Good morning,” or ‘‘ Ring the 
bell,” or ‘London Bridge,” one obtains the 
exclusive possession of that phrase as a title. Such 
phrases are common property, and it is no more 
possible to monopolise them than it is possible to 
monopolise the English language by registering a 
dictionary. Copyright consists in ideas not in titles. 
Thus Mr. Robertson and a novelist both used the 
title, ‘‘ Caste,” but there was no plagiarism in either 
case; Mr. Boucicault and Mr. Wilkie Collins both 
employed the words ‘“ After Dark,’ but one took 
them for a play, the other for a collection of stories. 
Even the titles of dead plays have been used up 
again for other plays. This seems to be the case 
with Mr. Browne. His “ Christmas Eve” belongs 
to the light of other days.—Ep.] 





THE ALHAMBRA. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—A statement having had publicity given to 
it by several influential journals to the effect that 
the performance of the Hanlon Brothers has been 
discontinued at the Alhambra, in consequence of 
representations made by the Commissioners of 
Police, I beg to say that no communication on the 
subject has been received, by yours obediently, 

27, Leicester Square, Nov. 23. TF, Srranae. 








THE INTELLECTUAL™INFLUENCE OF 
MUSIC, 





[In the Atlantic Monthly an interesting paper 
bearing the name of J. S. Dwight has for its 
theme the Intellectual Influence of Music. We 
make some extracts. | 

Music has an atmospheric influence. In earli- 
est childhood such influence is felt. The very 
infant is affected by it; we care not that he 
understand or even seem to heed or listen. And 
eaclr composer’s music is a peculiar atmosphere, 
as much so as the atmosphere, of the woods or 
fresh fields. ‘The sensibilities, the character, the 
tone of feeling, the aspirations, the habitual con- 
sciousness of the child, will be affected by it, and 
all his after-life be redolent of it. Beethoven or 
Mozart may be introduced as an invisible presiding 
genius over his earliest education, before other 
teachers can begin to reach him, or any thoughts 
shall have begun to shape themselve in his 
unconscious mind. 

All very well, you say,in theory; but look at 
facts and persons. Were your musical class- 
mates, are your musical friends and neighbours, 
are the musicians of your town, distinguished asa 
class for intellectuality? How many of your great 
tone-masters, even, seem to be persons of no 
culture ! How little they can talk on intellectual, 
moral, social topics! How innocent of all book 
knowledge, and how helpless in high conversation ! 
And so on. 

During these last years, if not before, the read- 
ing world has had occasion to become acquainted 
with a goodly number of musicians who also were 





Sin,—I see that a farce has just been produced 
at the St. James’s Theatre, under the title of 
“ Christmas Eve.” Will you kindly allow me space 
to say that this farce has no connection with the 


good writers and good talkers. Not a few of 


(them have written books, and successful ones, 
though some of them may never have intended 


it. Mendelssobn’s letters, sought in all the circu- 
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lating libraries, though written to familiar friends, 
without the slightest literary purpose, show a 
literary faculty, a cleverness of thought and ob- 
servation, a quick and fine appreciation of what 
passes, quite as remarkable perhaps as the Note- 
Books of Hawthorne. Schumann wrote only 
about music, but wrote like a man of culture and 
a thinker, fresh, original, and rich in illustration. 
The letters of some earlier great composers— 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven—which have been 
dragged to light of late to gratify the craving for 
whatever smallest personal relic can be found of 
men so perfectly revealed in their creations, 
though not to be judged at all as literature, do 
certainly afford glimpses here and there into most 
interesting character and intellectual traits of 
brightness not outmatched in other spheres. The 
Ritter Gluck knew how to explain the msthetic 
principles which lay at the foundation of his 
classic operas with such clear logic and such fortu- 
nate expression as the case required; and Richard 
Wegner, who would fain push those principles 
too far, finds even now far readier audience as 
controversial pamphleteer and critic than he does 
for “ Lohengrin,” the ‘ Meistersinger,” or the 
* Nibelungen " trilogy. Weber, even if he had 
not composed “ Der Freischiitz,"” ‘Oberon,’ and 
‘“‘ Euryanthe,”’ would have won a name by his 
ssthetico-romantic and fantastic writings, mostly 
of the kind called fugitive. More lately, Ferdi- 
nand Hiller, Hector Berlioz, and Liszt have 
written frequently and well, each with a 
fascinating individuality, all in a genial vein, full 
of enthusiasm and of bonhommie, and with fine 
discrimination, showing abundant evidence of 
minds well stored with general knowledge, on every 
page betraying genuine sympathy as well as 
personal acquaintance with poets, artists, men of 
thought and genius in all spheres. A more 
beautiful, poetic, chivalrous, appreciative tribute 
to the genius and the country of a brother artist 
than Liszt’s noble monograph on Chopin were 
hard to find in any literature. Even the gay, 
mercurial, convivial Rossini, if he wrote no books, 
was quoted universally for his fine wit and 
observation; nor did he, as Hiller reports him 
daily for a season, lack higher powers of 
thoughtful conversation. Some of the recent 
German musicians, who have written on the 
principles and method of their art, have shown 
themselves well versed in modern metaphysical 
ideas and systems; for instance, Marr and 
Hauptmann. Joachim, the great violinist, asked 
all manner of questions, with most eager interest, 
about our Emerson, and showed an intimate 
acquaintance with his works; it was the genuine 
response of one freo, large, fearless, truthful 
mind to another. 

And so we might go on with instances, if thore 
were need of more to prove that the musical pas- 
sion, musical genius, ‘‘inspiration,” is not a kind 
of preternatural secretion of all the mental facul- 
ties into one unduly developed organ at the ex- 
pense of all the rest, and that a man, however 
much absorbed in music, need not be a moral 
weakling or a fool, a poor ‘‘ Blind om” in kind, 
if not degree. It were a pretty problem for the 
idle hours of any of these doubters,—who talk so 
pityingly of intellectual and moral weakness as the 
price of musical indulgence,—to contemplate the 
difference between Blind Tom, and say, Sebas- 
tisan Bach! Bach and Handel both, in their 
way, too, were totally absorbed in masic—mere 
musicians so far as we can know, their whole 
gigantic force of heart and mind and will spend- 
ing itself in that direction—only to some pur- 
pose! Greater musicians, greater men, than 
these who, in this more self conscious age, write 
books as well as symphonies, they have left no 
other sign but their great music. No one will 
doubt the greatness or the soundness of such in- 
tellects. Beethoven and Mozart muat be joined 
with them, giant intelligences likewise, whose 
whole vitality was spent in music, and without 
conscious literary gift, though much be found so 





interesting in the letters which they would have 
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burned could they have known the curiosity ana} 
love of publication of the age to come after them. 
(Let us be thankful that they did uot know it.) 
There have been giants in our own days—Men- | 
delezohn at least, and Schumann; but the giants 
of those days were greater, and they wrote not | 
books; they were all music. Does this prove) 
against us? On the contrary it proves that mu- 
sic of itself is sphere enough for the completest 
exercise of such sublime intelligences, nay, such 
grand types of character, as only find their peers 
in Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Raphael, Michael | 
Angelo, or Milton. 





There is idle lotus-eating, | 


with oa wild Bohemian  conviviality the 


great work going on within him some- 
how all the while; Chopin’s morbid and un- 
reasonable sen-itiveness; and many more such 
contradictions might be named; yet really not 
more, we fancy, than among famous painters, 
sculptors, poets, psychologists, and men of science, 
men of business, and even some whom the pious 
world has sainted. But music presupposes a 
harmonic, truer sort of life than society has 
realized as yet; and so for answer we may say: 
These great musicians lived too early; they were 
prophets in their way; in actual outward life but 


sickly, sentimental vanity, shallow dilettanteism | ill at home in a world not ready for them,—a 


enough in music as in other arts and literature; | world so selfish and antagonistic. 


Their souls 


no less, no more; and it is even found in much| were strung up to heaven's concert pitch; it was 
which tries to fancy itself religion, spirituality,|the age, the world around them, that was false 


life hidden in a better world. 


Dilettante is pre-|and gave out an uncertain and bewildering 


cisely the name that has been given to the idle, | sound. 


selfish, weak indulger in all or any of these 
but to be an artist, or even an amateur 
(or faithful lover), that implies some earnestness, 
rome bending of the faculties, with strength of 
will, to worthy purpose. 

Think of Handelcreating all those oratorios 
after thirty years of intense toil in composing, 
rehearsing, and bringing out Italian operas at the 
rate of two or three each year!—Handel, a peo- 
ple’s man, compared with Bach, who loved the 
light, while Bach lived in the shade, and who 
was much more in his element while facing the 
great world. Think of the brave old giant, after 
he grew blind, conducting the performance of his 
“ Isvael” or “ Messiah” at the organ, inprovising 
such organ accompaniment as it is scarcely 
within the skill of modern musicianship to 
replace, his huge wig vibrating, they say, with 
satisfaction when the whole went to his mind! 
Or think how Mozart conswmed himself in musical 
creation, and died so young, apparently, only 
because the tree had borne all the wondrous fruit 
required of it, because he had fairly done the 
work, achieved the mission, of the longest life in 
five-and-thirty years! And Beethoven! What 
shall we say of him, writing his greatest works 
after he had entirely lost the sense of hearing? 
Was not that intellectual labour, and of the 
greatest kind, whether we judge it by the spiritual 
and mental chemistry which organized the works 
without the aid of sense, in him, or by their 
influence on the world ? Schubert, Bellini, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, great workers all, died young, for 
real life and work of the purely intellectual, 
inspired kind are not to be measured by length 
of years. And the same is true in a great degree 
of the Dii minores, minorcharacters in music; this 
constancy of mental application, this earnest con- 
centration of the higher faculties, is in them; 
nor in composers only, but in humblest teachers, 
village organists, and even amateur enthusiasts. 

Music may run into frivolity, may be coupled 
with immodesty, and with sheer atheism, that 
makes a jest of honesty, believing in no good, as 
in the opera bouffe of Offenbach; but music in 
itself has no such tendency. It can be gay, 
light hearted, droll, and set the soul free from its 
mortal clogs awhile by exquisite and grac:ful 
fancies, such as sparkle in Rossini’s comic operas, 
but never did it wear filthy channels for itself, 
Hold not the art guilty of the base uses trade 
and luxury would put it to. Music for music’s 


spheres 3 


sake is one thing, is divine; ‘ sensational ”’ music 


another and of other origin; its spring is mer- 
cenary, not sincerely musical. 

There is another prejudice against musicians on 
the score of ‘“ eccentricities,” ‘ exceptional be- 
haviour,” ‘ disappointing "' personal appearance, 
ete. Such hopeless “ impracticables!”  Beet- 
hoven’s “ moroseness,” his absent-mindedness 
(forgetting to order his dinner while he sat in 
the restaurant for hours); Handel's “ huge 
appetite,” for truly the giant had two attributes 
of Homer's heroes in a high degree, capacity for 
anger and for eating (asit were, whole hecatombs) ! 
absence of mind in Schumann too, and in 
Franz Schubert, alternating in the latter 


Schubert, they say, haunted the wine-shop ; 
sought seclusion, sought escape from bores (whom 


seemed dull and sensual leisure. 
fancy. 
was growing into form. 


a Crossus when he had sold a song or two.” 


artist what he thought of them! 
cent, passive as an oyster. 
chance to be the glorious great Symphony in C 
that of the “ heavenly length,” as Schumann said 
of it, which here in our own city has held thou- 
sands of listeners in rapt, exalted mood so often 


in the Music Hall! What if 
pearls ! 


light! 
the pearl? 


composers, great ones. 


haustible creations. 


that would seem to be for ever. 


yield us to its charm, and woo its influence 





And if this imply a certain passiveness of mind, 
| abandonment of will on our part, are we less 
passive, are we more intellectual under the spell 


of poems or whatever kind of high discourse ? 











THE LAST WORD ON “SAINT PETER.” 





pages to further discussion. 


denial, 





two-thirds. ‘To this Mr. Benedict replies: 


I beg to enclose you three cheques, vouching 
for the amount, £75, paid by me to Mr. Chorley, 


chiefly of all mortal ills, he dreaded), in what 
There he would 
find free play of thought and room for shaping 
There, as we said, the work went on 
within, the new song sang itself, the symphony 
He was convivial and 
fond of friends, recklessly generous, “felt himself 
And 
when the generous liquor loosed his tongue, with 
what fearless frankness, what subtile, withering 
satire, he would tell pretenders to the name of 
Then again he 
could sit dumb and vacant to appearance, quies- 
But was there not a 
pearl in that oyster? What if the pearl should 


which Mr. Chorley denies having received, | 
also enclose you two letters from the Birminghay, 
Festival Committee : one requesting to know thy 
subject of the Oratorio proposed to them by me, 
together with his title; the other acknowledging 
the receipt of the libretto from me. I have been 
accused of misrepresenting these transactions, 
but when Mr. Chorley has satisfied himself, 
examination of the enclosed documents, that he 
has been under a misapprehension, I am led ty 
presume that he will, as a gentleman, withdray 
and apologise for the terms applied to one whos 
word has never until now been called in question, 
and who feels deeply pained to be obliged thus 
publicly to support its integrity. I hereby 
solemnly declare that the original agreement wit) 
Mr. Chorley was, that £50 should be paid for his 
entire work, and that the surplus, £25, which | 
paid him by cheque on the 20th of January last, 
which he accepted, and sent in his own name for 
the Birmingham Hospital (though he would senj 
it “ anonymously”), was entirely an oversight on 
my part, the fact of my having already paid hin 
the second instalment of £25 having escaped my 
memory. I will give Mr. Chorley the credit of 
believing that the fact had escaped his memory as 
well as mine; and this, notwithstanding the tone 
of his letter tothe Atheneum of November 12th, 
in whieh he dares, in reference to me, to use the 
word ‘‘contempt.” 

In an editorial note to the letter, the Atheneun 
closes the discussion with an imputation on the 
evidence of one of these cheques. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this 
question ; but, in justice to Mr. Chorley,.we must 
state that the earliest of the three cheques for. 
warded to us by Mr. Benedict is drawn in favou 
of Mr. Chorley or bearer, and is not indorsed 
by Mr. Chorley: it bears the date of April 23, 
1858.] 

The inference here is insufferable. 





—— —— 








REVIEWS. 





it were full of 
How many, as it now appears, of pur- 
est lustre, did he, careless of fame or publishers, 
leave hid away in corners, now first brought to 
Which is the real Schubert, the oyster or 


We have been speaking of composers, real 
If the brain-work they 
did was so vast in quantity, so intense in energy, 
so sublime in quality, so far-reaching in influence, 
so historic, precious to the heart of ages, it surely 
proves the intellectuality of the tone-art itself, 
the element in which they wrought and in which 
we too feel free, clear, high, and happy, nearer 
heaven, while we listen to and love their inex- 
If it was great to do these 
things, it is not great to have and use and love 
them when done, as long as they will last P—and 
What it was 
good to give, it is not good also to receive, and 


Mr. Chorley’s Ultimatum has not been left 
/uncontradicted by Mr. Benedict, though the 
former gentleman has avowed he will say no 
more, and the Atheneum has now closed its 
Thus then the 
matter rests: Mr. Benedict giving a strong 
backed by documents, to the chief 
statements of his antagonist. These statements, 
it will be remembered, were—first that the 
Birmingham Committee treated through Mr. 
Chorley principally and through Mr. Benedict 
only subordinately for the Oratorio; secondly 
that the price of the libretto agreed on was 
£75, of which Mr. Chorley has only received 


(Cramer & Co.} 

“ The Lady of Lorne.” Scottish Quadrille. 
the Pianoforte. By AuisterR M’ALIsTER. 
This set of Quadrilles has certainly the prettiest out- 

side of all the musical piéces de circonstances called 

into existence by the approaching royal marriage. The 
portrait of the Princess Louise is excellent, and tle 
vignettes of Windsor and Balmoral, which, combined 
with oak-leaves, thistles, roses, and the tartan of 
the Clan Campbell, form the entourage of the centre 
figure, are charmingly drawn and well arranged. 

The inside consists of a number of favourite Scottish 

airs, well arranged for dancing, serving both as 

provocative, and means of indulgence. We have 
no doubt that this quadrille will have an enormous 
success. 


For 





{R. Cocks & Co.] 


‘“« Hearts of Oak.” Old English Melody. Arranged 

?} for the Pianoforte. By Frank WauPoue. 

“ Cease your funning.” By the same. 

‘“* Roast Beef of Old England.” By the same. 

“ Ciascun lo Dice.” From Donizetti's ‘ Figlia del 
Reggimento.” Arranged for the Pianoforte. By 
Frank WALPOoLeE. 

The above are arranged in an easy but effective 
way, and are calculated to improve both the touch 
and the style. They will be found interesting and 
profitable to the young student; and they are also 
commendably brief. The fingering is shown 





throughout. 
Mendelssohn's Pianoforte Quartets arranged a 
Pianoforte Solos. By Jonann Muuuzr. 


No. 1. Adagio in A flat. 

2. Adagio and Allegro Molto Vivace. 

8. Andante in E flat. 
These arrangements are carefully done, and will 
be very welcome to lovers of really good pianoforte 
music, as conveying some accurate notion of the 
effect of the works as played by the four instruments. 
As pianoforte pieces, they are not mechanically 
beyond the means of ordinary players, but good 
taste and delicate execution are required for proper 
effect. 
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A MUSIC TEACHER'S MANUAL. 


Translated from the German of Dr. Gustavus 
ScuiLLinc, Founder of the Stutgard Conservatory. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Another means for preserving the interest between 
the pupil and the teacher, is to refer constantly to 
the connection ‘between the study of music and that 
of any other art, especially of the study of lan- 
guages. For example, how can a singer perform a 
yocal composition, written in a foreign language, 
with effect unless he has a competent knowledge of 
the language he attempts to sing? And yet this is 
not unfrequently done, even by public singers. 
Young persons, unless they intend to become 
teachers, are prone to regard their music lessons as 
of secondary importance, and consequently devote 
to them only a portion of their superfluous time. 
Nothing interferes more with the efforts of a 
master to impart his lessons beneficially, than 
carelessness on the part of his pupils; every ex- 
ertion must be made on his part to vanquish such 
conduct. Hence we see the necessity of convincing 
his scholars of the constant and inseparable 
connection between musical instruction and that 
of other branches of education. When this is 
accomplished we can safely expect that our pupils 
will manifest the same interest to learn music, as 
is shown by them for the attainment of excellence 
in other branches of study. This will place us on 
the same footing as other teachers. But how is this 
to be effected? There requires such an amount of 
education and capacity in order to the impartation 
of musical knowledge in a proper manner to others, 
that must exclude many persons from becoming 
successful music teachers, 

In fact, no instructor needs such great general 
intelligence, and so solid anj education as the 
successful music teacher. 

It is easier to trace the resemblance between 
musical instruction and that of acquiring}languages, 
than of any other branch of education. Even 
the youngest scholar, properly taught, becomes fully 
impressed with its usefulness and advantage. It is 
therefore quite logical to assume that a correct 
comparison will produce a similar conviction in 
favour of music. We can easily follow in our 
efforts the course of the teacher of languages, step 
by step, for we have our alphabet, our grammar, 
our laws of construction, our syntax, and our 
sentences, &c. In fact our whole art is a language, 
and that especially of the feelings. We can also 
refer to the business vocation of the scholar and 
the merchant. What trait in his clerks, and 
employés does the merchant most prefer? 
Precision! It will not do for them to neglect 
the slightest affair; everything must have its 
attention, and at the exact time. Can we not draw 
from this some useful lessons for our art? If in 
other occupations precision is so necessary, it is 
more 80 in music: no good performance can be 
deficient in point of precision or time. Another 
means to stimulate the interest of our scholars, 
is to converse with them about the beauties, 
preferences, and qualities of the instrument, or 
the yoice, the cultivation of which is being taught. 
But our observations must be well-timed, and 
always tend to the benefit to be derived therefrom. 
And here let me remark how important it is that 
our pupils should have a good instrument to 
practise upon; which should always be kept well 
tuned, and in good order if we are to educate the ears 
of our pupils as well as their other faculties. It 
may often happen that our scholars will have 
the opportunity of hearing the best performers on 
Various instruments; and some will be much 
attracted, not alone with the fancied, or real 
Superiority of the performance, but with that of 
the instrument also, which may induce a comparison 
not always advantageous to that on which they are 
learning. In such cases the teacher must be 
Prepared to resist the mere desire for a change. 
This can only be accomplished, however, by 
admitting the general justice of the observations 
made by the pupil, and by calling attention to the 
great advantages of the learning to play well on 
the instrument we are studying. 














Flat denials are always injudicious, and frequently 
lead our pupils to suspect that we have some 
sinister motive to serve, so much are they inclined 
to adhere to their own opinions; especially when 
they are based upon their supposed intuitive 
perceptions. We may often’ guide the judgment 
of our pupils by highly-coloured pictures of the fine 
effects produced by the various instruments of an 
orchestra ; and thus lead them on to a conversation 
that will serve as a lesson on instrumentation, 
which those who understand will see how im- 
portant a thing it is, to the general knowledge 
of music, to be acquainted with. Even future 
artists will benefit by it, as an excellent preparation 
for their studies to come. Perhaps the most 
dangerous things for our young piano students 
to hear are the more productive performances on 
solo stringed instruments. A young lady of enthu- 
siastic temperament, one of my best scholars, after 
hearing Zheresa Milanollo perform a solo on the 
violin, declared positively that she would give up 
the study of the piano, and take to the practice of the 
Violin, even if she only learned to play a little. 
I had much trouble to get her to relinquish this 
idea, and to excite her to renewed exertion in the 
study of the instrument on which she had made 
some considerable progress. And to the enthusiasm 
with which she returned to the practice of the 
piano, she owes the extraordinary excellence which 
she afterwards acquired as a public performer on 
that instrument. It is true, the violin is by no 
means an elegant instrument for a woman, 
yet some young ladies have made it their special 
study, and proved to be excellent public performers 
on it. I knew an English professor of music 
who taught his four daughters to play the violin, 
the viola, the violoncello and the flute, in order 
to indulge his exceeding fondness for quartet and 
quintet playing. But this was confined to his 
own domestic circle. If a pupil has not some 
preference in the choice of his instrument, it 
will be difficult to guide him in his selection. 
But when once he manifests a decided predilection 
for any particular instrument, he will feel 
an intense desire to master it, if he is 
properly guided by a competent teacher. One of 
the greatest music teachers, the late Mr. Thomaschek, 
of Prague, who taught Dreyschock, Doehler, and 
others, once said to me: * The love for his 
instruments must be the flesh and blood of the 
pupil, else he will never learn anything good 
and solid; and he who is incapable of producing 
such a love in the pupil, ought never to teach.” 
Finally, I would recommend, for our purpose, 
variety and judicious change in the subjects we 
teach. When our pupils are sufficiently advanced, 
they should practise nothing but the best written 
works of the best masters. In younger pupils I 
should not be so strict as to insist upon their being 
subjected to play music of the first class; but as 
long as I saw that the piece they desired to practise 
was suitable for them, and not beyond their power 
to accomplish, I would let them sometimes choose 
for themselves. Young people from their very 
nature have very little constancy; to force them 
then would be to give them{pain, and cause them to 
offer some resistance. And woe be to the teacher 
when his instruction becomes a torture. Many 
teachers think that to proceed profoundly they must 
adhere to one lesson until it is thoroughly drilled 
into the scholar; while under certain circumstances 
nothing can be more unreasonable or fatal; or 
more certain to create bad feeling and disgust. If 
the pupil understands what has been taught, it is 
quite sufficient; the details will come at another 
time. If the exertion of the faculties of our 
scholars is overworked, and they become listless 
and fatigued, everything beneficial is lost. There 
may be cases where even weariness makes its 
appearance before the pupil has really understood 
the matter in hand; in such cases we must proceed 
at once to something new. This will excite a new 
interest, and there will be abundant opportunity to 
return to the former lesson, and make up for 
deficiencies ; then something will be really gained 
by the change. Every intellectual activity becomes 
quickened and more permanent the more it is 








varied; the same may be said of the desire to learn. 
What, for example, is gained by insisting upon a 
pupil playing the same exercise over and over again 
for half an hour, because he did it incorrectly the 
first or second time? Can we by such a course 
cause him to succeed at once? Certainly not. Ue 
will only feel disgusted and annoyed, which will 
make the matter worse instead of better. This 
example holds good in most cases: ‘ Never attempt 
to teach too much at one time,” not in quantity (for 
most children like to have their minds filled with 
quantity) but in quality. Let us not, therefore, 
carry our instruction so far as to tire the pupil, 
remembering always that a lively variety imparts 
new energy ; and often induces the pupil to exclaim 
at the end of the lesson, ** What, over already !" 
Then we shall be satisfied that he has learned more 
in that one hour than in ten or twenty of dry repeti- 
tions, or the harping upon one string.: 

Variety, then, must be kept in view in small 
things as well as great, in specialities as well as in 
generalities; nor will this interfere with solid or 
methodical proceeding, but will be of great advantage 
in keeping alive our own interest as well as that of 
the pupil; a very important point, for any dull- 
ness on the part of the teacher is sure to have a 
depressing effect on the scholar. 

Although we inculcate a change and variety in 
our mode of instruction, yet we must always en- 
courage steadiness and constancy on the part of 
the pupil, and never yield to caprice and ill- 
humour, or mistake it for weariness or disgust, 

With this I conclude; at the same time repeating 
that the real object of my observations is the proper 
cultivation of the ground on which we are about to 
sow the seed. Without the best cultivation all our 
labour is lost, and we can never gather a ripe, much 
less an abundant harvest ; while with proper culture, 
if we are good husbandmen, we may hope for a 
harvest both ripe and abundant. 





THE MARSEILLAISE HYMN. 

The following translation of the ‘‘ Marseillaise,’’ by 
Mr. Edmund Carrington, was written in consequence 
of the popularity of the “ French Mother:” it was 
suggested to the author that “all the various 
versions of the ‘ Marseillaise” failed to convey the 
spirit of the original.” Our readers can judye 
for themselves how far Mr. Carrington has succeeded. 


YJome! patriot spirits! dawns at last 
The day, by tyrants seen aghast ! 
Lo! terror’s blood-stain’d banner wakes, 
Stern, in our face, its menace shakes : 
Hear through the plain, from out the hell 
Of despot breasts the frenzied yell! 
They come—in blood! for children, home— 
For all ye love—Up; patriots! come! 
To arms! dread sweeps in You 
Your Country’s vengeance flood ! 
March, march! her furrows’ dew— 
Make red with guilty blood! 


Tremble! what heart but’ gainst ye cries, 
Traitors to all life’s cherished tyes ? 
Tremble! ye bid our bosoms bleed— 
Take, of your infamy, the meed ! 
What hand, so weak, but grasps the blade— 
Of every one—a hero made ! 
Though rcund we see our children fall— 
Start to new struggles—one and all! 
To arms! dread sweeps in You 
Your Country's vengeance flood ! 
March, march ! her furrows’ dew— 
Make red with guilty blood ! 











Hotioway's OrntMENT AND Pitis.—Chest Preservatives. 
—At all seasons of the year the rate of mortality from diseases 
of the lungs is very great. Holloway's Ointment, well-rubbed 
upon the chest, aided by his Pills, arrests all mischief. These 
cleansing li © ise the most salutary. and 
restorative influence over the entire contents of the pectoral 
cavity. Air tubes, nerves, blood vessels, and all other tissues, 
feel their wholesomely potent power. more particularly in 
their thoroughly purifying both venous and arterial blood, by 
peemnsting the free circulation of air. Neither Ointment nor 

ills contain any noxious ingredient whatever; but their 

balsamic nature nourishes rather than irritates the system, 
and kindly subdues all untoward symptoms till all is well 
ounce more. 
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NOW READY, 
THE NEW QUADRILLE, 


“LADY OF LORNE,” 


ON THE FOLLOWING SCOTCH AIRS: 


Argyle is my Name. | Wilt thou be mydearie? 
Campbell's are comin’,| Bonnie Laddie, High- 


4 com a Tag vad, Hey, the bonnie Breast- 
Phang f | knots, 
} = er young to 7) What's a’ the steer, 
ye. | Kimmer ? 
T lo’e na a Laddie but | AND 
ane. |The Argyle Bowling 
Come under my plaidie.| Green. 


By ALISTER M°ALISTER. 





Beautifully Illustrated with Portrait, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 

201, REGENT STREET, W. 


IN THE PQNESS. 


THE 


LADY OF LORNE LANCERS. 


FOUNDED ON WELL-KNOWN SCOTTISH 
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Miss Herbert's health is much improved. 





Mr. G. W. Martin is a candidate for Marylebone 
borough at the School Board. 





A“Séance de Magie Rose” is announced for 
next week at St. James’s Hall by M. Ernest Comus. 





Miss Victoria Vokes, who played Amy Robsart the 
other night, and did it very cleverly too, has been 
presented by Mr. Chatterton with a bracelet in 
recognition of the service. 





In a ballet performed at Berlin one scene repre- 
sents Paris, whence Gambetta and others are 
escaping in a large balloon. A Prussian soldier 
shoots at the balloon, and brings it down. 





It is proposed, if a small sum of money can be 
raised, to erect a memorial window to Moore in 
Bromham Church, under the shadow of whose walls 
his remains, with those of his wife, now rest. 





A fellow assuming various names has been 
swindling Music Hall Proprietors up and down the 
country by writing for engagements and obtaining 
an advance of money to pay his fare from Notting- 
ham. 





Handel's Concerto for the Welsh Harp is an- 
nounced for publication under the editorship of Mr. 
Brinley Richards. Some interesting particulars 
of this composition will be found in our advertising 
columns. 





We are glad to state that the health of Mr. 
Falconer is improving, though slowly. He is labour- 
ing under extreme debility, consequent upon his 
late severe indisposition, and is under the care of 
Dr. Edwin Canton. 





Miss Minnie Hauck is singing with great applause 
at the Vienna Opera. The other day her name 
appeared on the program of a concert given for the 
benefit of a free hospital, when she was received 
with “ indescribable enthusiasm.” 





On Thursday evening Mr. Frank Matthews being 
too unwell to appear at the Queen’s Theatre, in the 





Quince and Snug were doubled by Mr. Charles 
Seyton, who got through a difficult feat with much 
credit. 





The Royal Intendant of the Court Theatre at 
Hanover, Herr Hans von Bronsart, an eminent 
pianist and composer, volunteered into the Prussian 
army as a private soldier. He has just been made 
a sergeant (Gefreiter). 





The salaries of the members of the Vienna Cour 
Orchestra have been increased as well as those of 
the Opera chorus. The latter obtained their object 
by a series of strikes, and by humming and 
whispering instead of singing. As the Intendance was 
niggard with money, the chorus were equally sparing 
with voice. 





Mr. Brinley Richards has received a commission 
from the Earl of Cawdor, the Lord Lieutenant of 
the County of Carmarthen, to compose a March for 
the Carmarthenshire Volunteers. The March was 
rehearsed for the first time on Saturday last by the 
band of the Grenadier Guards, under the direction 
of Mr. D. Godfrey. 





Our contemporary the Era last week announced: 
“The new West-end Theatre building in Sloane 
Square is to be called the Royal Court Theatre, and 
will open in January ;” which statement being 
analysed means that a building, formerly a chapel, 
and situate in a side street out of Sloane Square, 
which was transmogrified into the Belgravia Theatre 
last spring, and proved an utter failure, is again 
being furbished up, % la Madame Rachel, in the 
hope of its flourishing “ beautiful for ever” as the 
Royal Court Theatre. 





The Lyceum Theatre has been taken by the 
Italian Opera Buffa Company (Limited) for a series 
of performances, it being considered that the large 
number of artists of celebrity thrown out of engage- 
ments by the war on the Continent offers an 
opportunity for producing an opera buffa on a good 
scale. <A variety of works not yet represented in 
London are promised, and the opening performance, 
it is understood, will consist of an opera written 
expressly by Signor Bottesini, the basso, entitled 
“Ali Baba.” Signor Mattei is to be Director 
and Conductor, whilst the Acting-Manager will be 
M. Verger, the well-known operatic agent, of Paris. 





It is a mercy for poor finite understandings that 
the dramatic critic of the Standard does not write 
comedies. Because if he did he would probably fill 
them with repartee; and this is his notion of a 
repartee. 

The young ladies will say to the young gentlemen, 
on leaving the (Haymarket) theatre, “I wish I 
could put you in the Palace of Truth for five 
minutes ;” to which the young gentlemen—if they 
are blessed with presence of mind and a turn for 
repartee—will reply, ‘‘ I’m sure, dear, I should jump 
at the chance.” 

Imagine a comedy full of such repartees! The 
audience would be blinded by excess of bright- 
ness. 





We are not sorry to learn from the evidence of 
Mr. Edward Davies, a negro gentleman “in trouble,” 
that the burnt-corked business is no longer re- 
munerative when carried on in the street. These 
street niggers are almost as great a nuisance as the 
organ-grinders; in some respects they are worse, 
for they are more impudent, and have a greater 
command of English invective. They have n0 
voices as a rule, and very vague ideas of tune; 
their stock-in-trade is audacity. They haunt quiet 
streets as well as public-houses, and will thrust 4 
dirty white hat in the face of any lady passing by 
with all the assurance of a practical mendicant. 
Therefore we are glad to learn that “ the business is 
not what it used to be.” Mr. Davies (who joins to 
his other talents a knack of hitting people with 
his bones) attributes the decline to the panic in the 
City; but we rather refer it to a return of the 
public to common sense, The public in fact are 
beginning to find out what a nuisance these black- 





play of “ 4 Midsummer Night's Dream,” the parts of 








faced impostors are. 
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A lady has appeared in New York whose vocal 
powers promise to surpass the altissimo flights of 
Carlotta Patti. This lady, Miss S. A. Bensley, was 
porn in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, where, for several 
years past, her remarkable voice was the subject of 
general wonder. For some time past she has been 
studying in Leipsic, where her voice has been further 
developed, until it has become what may well be 
termed phenomenal, for its compass extends three 
or four tones higher than Carlotta Patti could reach. 
So say American advices. Imagine a voice articula- 
ting B flat an octave above the leger space, and 
taking that note as a departing point for a series of 
brilliant fioriture! Her voice, in other respects, is 
said to be one of remarkable power, and well 
calculated to make an effect in public. 





A Chicago paper publishes a lecture delivered at 
Battle Creek by Mr. J. M. Peebles, the United States 
Consul at Trebizond, on the subject of Spiritualism, 
in the course of which he referred to Mr. Bright’s 
experience and opinion on spiritualism. He said :— 
“ While in England I dined with John Bright, when 
transpired quite an earnest conversation on the 
subject of spiritualism. He said he had witnessed 
some of D. D. Home’s manifestations. They were 
wonderful. He could attribute them to no cause, 
unless it be the one alleged, that of intelligent 
disembodied spirits. ‘But,’ he added, with due 
caution, ‘I do not say that this is so; but, if it be true, 
it is the strangest tangible proof we have of immor- 


tality.” Mr. Bright did not specify what immor- 
tality. Probably he meant the immortality of 
idiocy. 





According to accounts from Paris the Boulevards 
must be dreary enough in the evening. Only one 
street lamp in three is lighted, and the cafés, which 
close at 10.30, are put on half-allowance of gas. To 
mend matters, everyone who likes is allowed to put 
up a shed on the side walk to sell his goods, or to 
collect a crowd by playing a dirge on a fiddle. The 
consequence is that the circulation is rendered 
almost impossible. It was suggested to a high 
authority that the police ought at least to interfere 
to make these peripatetic musicians move on, but 
he answered that, were they to do so, they would be 
accused of being ‘‘ Corsicans and Reactionaries.” 
These police are themselves most ludicrous objects ; 
they walk about in pairs, arrayed in pea jackets 
with large hoods; and when it is wet they have 
umbrellas, 





The author of “‘ Rock me to sleep, mother ” has 
been recognised. The publication of this poem 
happened in 1861, immediately after the breaking 
out of the rebellion; it was seized upon by the 
newspapers of the country as something rare. No 
owner appearing for the fugitive, some discussion 
arose as to its authorship, and five or six persons in 
the Northern States laid claim to it. It was 
originally published under the nom de plume of 
Florence Percy, and was set to music by eight 
different composers, and thousands upon thousands 
were sold. It now turns out that the poetry was 
written in South Carolina by Mrs. Elizabeth Akers, 
widow of Paul Akers, the sculptor, who, until 
recently, has been unable to establish her claims to 
its authorship. Large sums have been realized 
from her talent, yet this poor widow never received 
a farthing for its composition, Justice should be 
done her. 

Here is another delighful instance of the state of 
theatrical legislation in this country. Messrs. 
Robson and Emden, while lessees of the Olympic, 
have a French piece translated and adapted for 
them, which they secure by purchase, and which 
they call ‘Dearest Mamma.” Some years after 
“Dearest Mamma” is put on the stage at the 
Prince of Wales’s. The Dramatic Authors’ Society, 
representing Mr. Emden, apply for fees. Fees are 
tefused, the Dramatic Authors’ Society take out a 
summons in the County Court, and the judge rules 
that as the piece was originally a French piece any 
one may play also the special English version, in 
Which no copyright exists. That is to say, you can 
not only re-translate any French play, but you can 


take any translation which another man has made, 


and boldly play it without paying for it. Where is 
the security of Messrs. Tom Taylor, Dion Boucicault, 
and Co. now? Anybody, it seems, may play ‘ Still 
Waters Run Deep,” for instance, 

Not before interference was needed, the police 
have resolved to discountenance the slaughter of 
acrobats. On Friday night an intimation was 
received at the Oxford Music Hall from the Com- 
missioners of Police to the effect that the perform- 
ance of ‘ Victoria, the Queen of the Air,’ was of a 
dangerous character, and that if anything serious 
happened, the proprietors would be held responsible. 
In consequence of this the performance has been 
stopped. (It was also erroneously stated that a warning 
with regard to the Hanlon Brothers of the Alhambra 
has caused the withdrawal of their daring feats.) 
This is healthy action on the part of the police. 
Hang a proprietor for every acrobat who is slain, 
and the performance would soon become unfashion- 
able. It is mere cant to say, as these music hall 
speculators do, that they are not to blame, that the 
public will have such amusement, and so on. As 
well might child-murderers excuse themselves on 
the plea that the public will have baby-farming. 

Watson's Art Journal makes some whimsically 
candid and no less truthfully remarks apropos of 
truth in criticism. 

It is refreshing to hear on all sides the desire ex- 

pressed for independent criticism; but apply that 
test to these enthusiastic lovers of truth, and off 
goes the subscription and away goes the advertise- 
ment. No steam cut-off is as effectual in its action 
as truth-telling in a newspaper. We have indulged 
in that expensive luxury largely; and, strange to 
say, we have rarely found the individual honoured 
with that class of notice, either grateful for it, or 
able to discover any of that coveted article, truth, in 
the remarks. We have, however, the doubtful 
pleasure of knowing that every brother artist agrees 
with any criticism disparaging another, so we have 
at least a sort of left-handed sympathy. 
The occasion of the above remarks is the alteration 
of Watson in style and type. It takes credit to 
itself for great things achieved since it first started. 
Watson’s view of art is all-embracing ; the other day 
it had an article on the manufacture of bullets, a 
subject few people would recognise among the 
esthetics. 





Archbishop Manning officiated on Saturday after- 
noon at the reception of a nun of the Sisterhood of 
Mercy. The ceremony took place in the church 
connected with the Hospital of St. John and St. 
Elizabeth, in Great Ormond Street, Queen's Square. 
There was a large attendance, including many of 
the Roman Catholic nobility. Sir George Bowyer 
(founder of the church), and many other leading 
Roman Catholics were present. The church had a 
very splendid appearance, being illuminated by 
long lines of light, and the altars were richly 
decorated. At the appointed time all the sisters 
entered the church in procession, each holding a 
large lighted candle. The lady about to be received, 
called the ‘‘ Postulant,”’ was led in by the superioress, 
and knelt at the altar. A hymn was then sung by 
the choir, and some prayers were recited by the 
Archbishop, after which he preached a short sermon. 
The sermon being ended, a collection was made for 
the hospital, and then the postulant retired to 
change her worldly dress for that of a nun. On 
her return to the church the Archbishop held the 
white veil over her head, and the superioress placed 
it on her. Some more hymns and psalms were 
then sung by the choir, and the ceremonies ter- 
minated with the rite known as ‘* Benediction.” 





The silly people who call themselves the ‘ Spi- 
ritualists of London” met together on Tuesday 
night in the Cambridge Hall, Newman Street, to 
give a public reception to Mrs. Emma Hardinge, a 
lady who in mature life has abandoned the stage for 
Spiritualism, and has just returned from America, 
where she has picked up a little popularity and a 
tall husband. She appears to have previously 
enjoyed some notoriety as a spiritualist lecturer in 








London ; and she informed the audience that during 





= 


her recent tour she had delivered more than 800 
discourses in the course of the year. Being a clever 
woman, it can readily be understood that she talks 
on the subject glibly enough, and by making free 
use of such tricks of oratory as she acquired during 
her career on the stage she succeeds in impressing 
the Spiritists—alias the nincompoops—of London 
with a great sense of her powers. There was 
nothing in her speech worthy of & moment's con- 
sideration from any person possessed of the least 
common sense. It was arranged somewhat after 
the fashion of the discourseg of the once popular 
Mr. Unsworth; and was delivered in a style which 
reminded one now of the manner of a second-rate 
actress, and now of that of an itinerant preacher. 
The gist of the business was a resolution in favour 
of opening a subscription list to enable the lady to 
give a series of fresh lectures in London. The 
appeal did not seem to be very cordially responded 
to by the audience, the great majority of whom were 
shabby and uninteresting in appearance. If one 
may judge by the proceedings of Tuesday night the 
imposture of Spiritism is on its last legs in this 
country. 





A correspondent describes a military funeral 
at Versailles. From out the Palace, which is one 
huge hospital, there came winding a long proces- 
sion, headed by a military band. Behind the band 
there were three coffins, one covered by a black 
pall, the other two by white palls, and all borne 
aloft on trestles on the shoulders of soldiers. 
Behind the coffins marched the mourners, consisting 
of a band of officers, and the rear was brought up 
by a detachment of soldiers carrying their arms. 
To the dirge-like strains the procession slowly 
crossed the Place d’Armes, and wound through the 
streets to the cemetery. There, in a corner, is the 
great grave of the strangers, of those who are to be 
sojourners in a strange land. Slowly the procession 
wound up to the grave’s mouth, and the band 
wheeling to one side continued to sound its disma} 
moanings. The mourners took post on either side, 
and the first coffin was moved up close to the grave. 
Two French gravediggers seized it, bore it forward, 
placed it across the ropes, and lowered it down to a 
third man in the bottom, who packed it away on one 
side. The other two coffins were lowered in like 
manner, the band still sounding its solemn strains, 
the street boys standing in unwonted silence and 
stillness, hushed into awe. Then came forward the 
Herr Pastor, the chaplain of the division, in long 
black robes and casket-like cap, his hands clasped 
over his breast. The Germans have no set funeral | 
service, it is left to the clergyman to make the most 
of the occasion over the open grave. The grey- 
haired Colonel on the mound of earth doffed his 
helmet and bent his bare head. All followed his 
example. To the “Amen” of the Pastor, joined in 
by all, there succeeded a pause of dead silence, 
broken at length by the still mournful music of the 
band. Then the Colonel stooped, and picking up a 
handful of mould, threw it on the coffins of his 
fellow-soldiers lying dead there in the bottom of the 
deep grave. The other officers followed his example, 
and the soldiers standing all round throw in also 
their handfuls. The procession then reformed, and 
as soon as the gates of the cemetery were reached, 
the band struck up a merry march, as if to efface 
from recollection the memory of the mournful 
scene. 





Mr. Chorley acknowledges that in his enumeration 
of Balfe’s works he left out ‘The Puritan's 
Daughter,” and accounts for it by saying that “ not 
a single character, note of music, or scene recurs to 
him.” This for a musical connoisseur is strange, 
because such numbers as “ Bliss for ever past,” 
‘Let others sing the praise of wine,” and the 
basso’s song of gold, are not only highly melodious 
but are still in public demand, Mr. Chorley 
maintains his disparaging opinion of Balfe, and cites 
an instance of his levity. 

‘Tn illustration of what was said in my former 


notice, regarding his utter levity in choice of subject 


and selection of text, I may mention that when Her 





Majesty came of age Balfe was commissioned to 
write a reveillé, or sather aubade (aa they say in 
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France), to be performed at Kensington. He 
applied to me for words. I hesitated; not seeing 
clearly what could be made in the least worthy of 
such an occasion, with the chance of anything like 
novelty. ‘I'll tell you, my dear fellow,’ was his 
reply; ‘six voices—Peace, Plenty, and Justice, 
Britannia, Caledonia, and Hibernia.’”’ 
Is it not unfair to quote a jocular remark made 
thirty years ago, which, besides, by no means proves 
that the utterer was unconscientious? Is it 
necessary that, to be a good artist, a man must 
always draw down the corners of his mouth and 
talk of Art with a capital A? Do not men over and 
over again speak jocularly of things in which they 
really take a serious interest? Mr. Chorley 
disdains any personal hostility to Balfe, and 
implies that his judgment proceeded from a principle 
not a pique. That we readily believe. He adds: 
**T cannot, and never will, accept the truth of the 
worn-out phrase ‘De mortuis’ in respect to matters 
of Art; nor can conceive why honest discussion of 
the works of the deceased can be misrepresented as 
a case of want of feeling or want of delicacy on the 
part of those who write for the day with reference to 
the future. There is plenty of cypress senti- 
mentality in Kensal Green.” 


We think, with deference to Mr. Chorley, that 
abstinence from fault-finding the moment a man is 
dead is less a question of sentimentality than of 
decorum, ‘There is no compulsion to praise unjustly, 
but there is equally no compulsion to blame un- 
generously. For the rest we readily concede Mr. 
Chorley’s conscientiousness in what he said, even 
while we dissent from the length to which it 
led him. We impugned his manner, not his 
motive. 





The Athenaeum of last week was rather lively by 
reason of a very one-sided and airy estimate of the 
merits of Mr. Robertson as a dramatist. The 
paper, which is not a criticism but a philippic, is in 
style remarkably like the pasquinades of Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, and it also trots out two or three of Mr. 
Fitzgerald's favourite bugbears. There is the usual 
scorn of laconic dialogue, the usual denunciation of 
repartee and nothing else, which marks the pages of 
“ Principles of Comedy and Dramatic Effect ;” also 
the same disposition to find fault and forget praise. 
As in the book so in the article, frequent quotations 
from Mr. Robertson’s works are made, so as to 
enable the reader to test the article by a sample. 
Certainly the samples are poor enough; but then 
they are taken without the advantage which scenery 
and acting lend to them. As well might the writer 
exhibit a tinselled stage-banner, and ery, ‘* Look 
here, this is poor stuff, it is not real at all, it won't 
bear daylight, it would fetch nothing, you would 
turn away if you saw it in the window of Marshall 
and Snellgrove’s."” The answer is that it was never 
intended to be valued under such conditions. It serves 
the purpose for which it was made, and has no worth 
beyond that purpose. So with Mr. Robertson's come- 
dies, which, by the way, are not printed, and therefore 
are presumably not meant to rank as library literature. 
No doubt some of his dialogue is puerile on the 
stage; and for that reason reaches the compre- 
hension of a mixed audience. Men and women are 
proverbially silly when gregarious, and will laugh 
hugely over a witticism which would not provoke a 
smile if heard in private. The most thoughtful 
bit of criticism in the Atheneum article is where 
the writer speaks of the Robertsonian comedies 
thus: 

“They are all in the same key, and have all the 
same defects, In the first, for example, nobod 
will pretend that Mr. Robertson presents us wit 
a picture of what is called ‘society.’ Of course, 
life among people of the highest rank is, in 
essentials, the life of the most unrefined. Lords 
and ladies love and hate, and have ambition, and 
grow hungry and sleepy just as the most uncultured 
people. But Mr, Robertson's pictures of such life— 
obviously the result of reflected knowledge derived 
from books and his own inner consciousness—are 
altogether wanting in those slight touches which 
signify knowledge from within. These might be of 
slight consequence, but it is these which give 
verisimilitude to the representation. Without 
them, the picture may as well be labelled ‘ Cornhill’ 
as ‘ Grosvenor Square,’”’ 


often exhibits a coarseness fatal to any elaim to| 
represent society. His gentlemen and ladies fre- | 
quently speak like underbred greengrocers, and the | 
only way in which the author tries to give them | 
tone is to make them speak laconisms. But both 

the vulgarity and the laconisms are a caricature. 

The article concludes thus :— 


“ Any one of the pieces, if written as a tale, and | 
sent to a cheap periodical, would fetch a few) 
pounds ; represented on the stage it is richly remu- | 
nerative. Mr. Robertson is wise, therefore, if he} 
confines his talents to the production of ‘ tea-cup- | 
and-saucer dramas;’ in this line he is supreme. The | 
theatrical critics who first told the world that | 
‘ Society’ was a work of genius, and that it drew | 
fashionable audiences, now endeavour to persuade | 
us that Mr. Robertson has disciples. This must be 
meant as a joke. Mr. Robertson is unique.” 








WEBER’S OPERAS. 





popular composer in the present pre-winter 
campaign of the opera at Covent Garden. The 
disagreements in the domestic economics of 
Oberon, his quarrels with the fair partner of his 
fairy existence, and the strange mode adopted by 
Puck for the fulfilment of Oberon’s dangerous vow, 
as interpreted by the honest and simple mind of 
Weber, seem to suit the temper of the public just 
at this time, and appear more in harmony with 
the tone of the art-loving community than the 
stream of harmonic development to be heard in 
Mozart, the glitter, clang, and contrast of Meyer- 
beer, the elegant and sparkling arrangements of 
Rossini, the long sustained verve of Verdi, the 
fanatical reformations of Wagner, or the academic 
dispositions of Ambroise Thomas. And yet what 
is popular inthe “ Oberon” of Weber was popular at 
its first representation—now some almost fifty 
yearsago. The aria “Oh! tis a glorious sight to 
see” was voted vulgar and rowdy; the quartet 
‘Over the dark blue waters” a lovely and most deli- 
cious joy ; the fairy chorus that opens the first acta 
genuine inspiration—something brought down or 
up from the real fairy-land; the great sea-song 
something between scared astonishment and an 
unmistakeable bore; the mermaids’ reverie and the 
temptation of the syrens, genuine delights; and 
lastly the home song of Fatima—* O Araby, dear 
Araby,”—the favourite of Weber himself—the 
composition he considered to be the most original 
throughout the entire work—with all these 
movements, time has not changed the verdict of 
half a century. New schools and new notions of 
the connection between human affections and 
musical sounds, new theories of the laws of 
association between objective art and subjective 
mind, have had no effect, wrought no change 
with regard to the artistic or public opinion of the 
position of the “ Oberon” as a dramatic work. 
People like and love now what their fathers and 
mothers liked and lovedin the days of its composer; 
and what was not understood or appreciated fifty 
years ago is very much in the same situation in this 
our present time. The commonly received forms of 
composition—the waltz, march, romance, cava- 
tina, song, aria, grand scena—such as they are in 
his opera—are forms understood and accepted 
now as it first; and in Weber's hands it is 
admitted these forms, in their several positions, 
afford a higher enjoyment and produce a more 
artistic effect, by reason of his own deep spirit 
and his keen vision into the regions of fairy land. 
No doubt externally there is a freshness in the 
laying out of these movements, more ways and 
means than had been generally known for getting 
out of the themes every point that was possible ; 
but the great charm is their freedom from all 
borrowing or copying, or working up a stereo- 
typed routine, or relying on old traditions, or 
any pedantic attempt at purifying anomalies 
supposed or otherwise. It is Weber—man and 
artist—revealing life in fairy land, knightly and 
courtly life, oriental life—now suffering, now 
rejoicing—in his peculiar, broad, and graceful 





The writer might have added that Mr. Robertson 


melody, in his own strange, weird, and fitful 


melancholy. The movements that are liked ars 
felt to be not mere music-making, but clear 
visions into the world the composer was dealing 
with; and the movements not popular may be 
classed as so many struggles of the composer 
to gain a grasp over the world of harmonic 
sounds into a definite expression of that which 
perhaps after all is really beyond definite ey. 
pression. The instant a composer shows himself 
to be getting rather wild, fitful, fussy, or in. 
furiated, it is plain personal unrest, physiological 
disquiet, have got the upper hand, and he is no 
longer under the control of the pure spirit of art, 
There is no lack of fancy or freedom in the 
“Oberon ;”’ its spirit is ever rich and full of 
charm; but it has not the even flow of the 
“ Freischiitz,” the ready and effective power over 
the dramatic situation, the right, and therefore 
the popular expression of the scene. Of the 
“ Freischiitz”” Beethoven said, ‘‘ There are things 


Karl Maria Von Weber has proved to be the| here just as I should have done them;” and the 


remarks of old Michael Haydn, a stiff, stern, 
square veteran of a critic, are as truo and pointed 
now as when he delivered them: “ The ‘ Freischiitz’ 
demonstrates enormous power used with the most 
legitimate effect. It is brimful of a rare delicacy 
and high spirit; and its music is marvellously 
descriptive of the feelings and situations of the 
persons in the opera, and even marked by con- 
summate scholarship.’”’ Every musician felt the 
power of the drinking song and the trio in A 
minor that follows this diabolical attempt at 
jollity; and when there be added to these the 
Imprecation or Litany which opens the second 
act it is impossible to gainsay the fact that a new 
prophet had arisen up in the operatic world, one 
who had surpassed his contemporaries, if not his 
predecessors, in the forciblg and veritable por- 
traiture of scenes of the utmost difficulty to 
realize, and infinitely beyond the reach or grasp 
of minds of ordinary calibre and endowments. 
Here was not a question of romantic myth, 
national legend, scientific music, or scenic arrange- 
ment, but it was the long desired thing done, and 
well done—the perfection of the German musical 
drama. Here was the Gluck theory planted on 
native soil and made national. Here was Rossini, 
with all that was bad and objectionable in the 
Rossinian element excised. The drama is the 
story of human beings, whom every one can 
recognise and feel to be ordinary mortals, people 
we all have known and mixed with, haunted by 
an extraordinary and savage imp of Satan casting 
a cloud anda misery wherever he happened to 
show himself. A gallery of loveable pictures 
darkened by infernal struggles and disquiets; but 
no more so than the time and place rendered 
natural. It was reserved for Meyerbeer and his 
scribe to make the legend exaggerated, vulgar, 
and oppressive. But easy it is to turn the 
romantic into farce, and sometimes difficult to 
prevent the sublime turning off into the 
ridiculous. Weber gave up his very being to 
his subject; Meyerbeer took his subject to 
develope himself and his new grasp of the 
Weberian method. Both the “ Freischiitz ” and the 
“‘ Robert” are great works, wonderful in their or- 
ganization and display of technical power; but 
whilst the “‘ Freischiitz”” is honest truth and grand 
poetry, “ Robert” is the dressing up of dramatic 
means, the application of known resources the 
appeal to the tastes and prejudices of the audience, 
the result of the clevercraftsman thoroughly skilled 
in all the mechanical specialities of tha modern 
opera. If there had been no “ Freischiitz” there 
would have been no “ Robert ;”’ And if no Weber, 
then no Meyerbeer, 

What the “ Freischiitz” did for Meyerbeer, the 
“ Euryanthe” has done for Richard Wagner. It 
may be said, Why has Wagner taken for his 
model an opera which failed so unequivocally 
as the “‘ Zuryanthe?” True it is that this opera 
met with no genuine success, but it may be ® 
good opera notwithstanding. ‘The story is 
disagreeable and not well put together, but for 








real, earnest, downright truth the “ Euryanthe ” is 
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unparalleled; and why it should remain unheard 
and unknown is perhaps only to be explained 
by the dread that managers justifiably entertain 
at attempting to reverse the unanimous judgment 
of the rarely-mistaking public. The public were 
wrong in Weber's day in condemning this fine 
work, and the public are wrong now in permitting 
it to lie on the shelf and in obscurity. There 
are many movements inthe ‘‘ Ewryanthe” quite 
equal in fire and originality to the overture; and 
of the overture we need not write a line. All 
the Cavatinas are without exception, beautiful; 
and each of the Finales to the three acts are fine: 
the first indeed is now doing duty as part of the 
“Oberon” at Covent Garden, although it suffers 
much by its transposition. The Knights’ Chorus 
which opens the Opera, and the Romance which 
followsit, would be difficult tomatchin any French or 
German opera of these days; and none but Weber 
could pen the opening of the second act, the duet 
and the aria that follow. When this opera first 
appeared there was a notion that every form of 
composition should be based on the spirit of the 
Fugue; that is to say, its growth and structure 
should follow that order of tonic relation which 
had been laid down as the law of this highest 
style of logical composition. As neither the 
musician nor the amateur were able to 
trace this rule in much of the ‘ Euryanthe,” 
the whole of the opera was set down as the work 
of an enthusiast determined upon upsetting the 
practices and regulations of all his predecessors in 
dramatic composition. But it is not so; the 
“ Euryanthe”’ is built up as legitimately as the 
“ Freischiitz” or the “ Oberon ;” and its differences 
and variations arise more from the necessity of 
the subject, than any whim or caprice on the part 
of the composer. Richard Wagner has enlarged 
Weber’s method, intensified all his inventions, 
doubled and trebled his orchestra, but he has never 
surpassed him in the real poetry of the art. In 
fact there is much of the “ Euryanthe ” which it 
is utterly impossible to imitate, and which is 
never likely to be excelled. The presentation of 
this opera would open the door to the Wagner 
dramas. And if their composer is to come to 
London, and do what he has been doing at Munich, 
his first and best work would be to prevail on his 
manager to bring out the “ Euryanthe.” If the 
“Hamlet” by Ambroise Thomas may be said to 
have succeeded, and the “ Oberon” continue to be 
as popular as it is now, there is yet a chance for 
Weber’s much abused, and we think very ill-used 
work. If Gluck did great things, and we know he 
did, Weber has done greater ; and full justice will 
not be done him until his three grand operas are 
thoroughly familiar to the public. 





THE ASSERTING OF DIGNITY. 





One of the favourite tenets insisted on by Buckle 
in his “ History of Civilisation ” is, that it is dan- 
gerous to allow any class of men to acquire prepon- 
derance above the rest, because they are sure to 
abuse power. Buckle's pet instances are clergymen 
and legislators. At the present moment dramatic 
authors are decidedly ‘looking up.’ We do not 
know whether they will ever become a dominating 
class, but they are certainly growing assertive. A 
century has made so marvellous a difference in the 
status of literature and its followers generally, that 
at the same rate we in another hundred years shall 
have our authors ruling the land with a stylus of 
iron, and ordering their trembling myrmidons to 
“take away that bauble ’’—meaning the manager. 
Already there are indications of the approaching 
upheaving of the dramatist class. Mr. Boucicault 
mounts a lofty platform, and imposes terms which 
ruin the impresario. Mr. Halliday writes a play, 
not to make money—oh dear no—but to fulfil a 
moral obligation so binding that Mr. Halliday has 
to appeal from Wych Street to Westminster Abbey. 
Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, too, asserted the dignity of 
authorship on Saturday night, when the curtain fell 
on his “ Palace of Truth” at the Haymarket, by 





pushing before the actors and actresses, and taking 


the first-fruits of the applause. Of course the 
audience were astonished. They were giving the 
customary round for thé players—Mr. Buckstone, 
Miss Robertson, and the rest; when suddenly the 
author presents an unabashed front, and appropriates 
the plaudits meant for somebody else. Perhaps the 
audience would also have summoned him when they 
had complimented the players, according to custom ; 
but Mr. Gilbert did not choose to wait. What! an 
original genius give the pas to mountebanks? Ah, 
par exemple! ‘Stand back, Miss Robertson! Out 
of the way, Miss Fanny Gwynne! Mr. Buckstone, 
I’m sorry to have to catch you by the collar and tug 
you three paces to the rear; but you are obstructing 
my road.’ What a lively scene it would have made, 
if the public had been taken into confidence. Per- 
haps something went on in Box and Coxian fashion. 
‘Your road, sir? Not at all; my road.’ ‘No, sir, 
mine.” ‘The audience are calling for me, sir.” 
‘But it’s through me, sir, that the audience are able 
to call you.” ‘And it is through me, sir, that your 
stuff is made palateable.”’ ‘Pooh pooh, sir!” 
“Gammon and spinach, sir! ’’ And soon until the 
haughty dramatist impinges the manager against 
the gas-jets at the wing, and glides on between the 
first grooves and the baffled enemy. 

This little action on Mr. Gilbert’s part, we con- 
sider most symptomatic of all phenomena. It 
exhibits the growing inclination of the authors to 
walk over everybody else—not only in hard matters 
of business, but in little matters of courtesy. In 
the classic days of the drama, the author was not 
always insisting on his own personality. He was 
not present at all; he was only represented by his 
brains. He was not even called at the end of the 
piece; he had not the satisfaction of putting on 
evening dress for the express purpose of making a 
bow. He did not let off ‘‘ good things ” all through 
the piece, to make the audience think what a clever, 
epigrammatic fellow he was, In short he laboured 
for his art and not for his personal glory. All this 
has changed—the spirit as well as the outward 
manifestation. Unless the author is individually 
ever before his audience he is unhappy. He is 
infected with the epidemic of an age of big posters 
and voluminous posters; he must “get his name 
up,” and keep it up; he must familiarise the public 
with his face; he must be as often before their eyes 
as Holloway’s Ointment or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. In short he is the Great Vance of a superior 
sphere, and relies quite as much as that eminent 
artist on puff and pertinacity. It may bea small 
thing to push past ladies, to force yourself to the 
front, and take compliments intended for other 
people ; but it is valuable as being part of a system. 
People may ask, ‘‘ How does it benefit you, since 
custom assigns you an honourable position at the 
tail, and you would get your compliment all the 
same ?’? You answer, ‘ My dear sir, it exalts the 
dignity of the craft. It establishes the precedence 
of Authors and Actors. It lets the world see we 
won't stand any nonsense.” §So at a Lord Mayor's 
Show, his lordship might make a scramble to head 
the procession, and when remonstrated with as 
causing confusion, might loftily reply, ‘ Sir, I 
would assert the dignity of the Corporation.” 

We suppose in time the dramatist will take to 
rushing on to bow at the conclusion of each act. Of 
course he will have to inaugurate the play with a 
bow, otherwise the dignity and precedence will 
suffer, and the actors will be seen first after all. 
Then when any strong situation occurs and loud 
applause is evoked, the author will necessarily glide 
in front of the players, and let people see that it is 
from him they derive their pleasure. Meanwhile, 
until that blissful time arrives when “ the dignity of 
the art” is to be maintained by the constant 
irruptions of a gentleman in a white cravat, could 
not some provisional arrangement be made for an 
author who can’t wait? Mr. Buckstone might 
build him a little sentry-box close to the proscenium, 
where he could be in constant sight of the audience, 
and whence he could keep up an incessant bowing, 
like the Chinese Mandarin on some people’s mantel- 
pieces. A design by that admirable caricaturist, 
‘“‘ Bab,” might be obtained to carry out this idea. 








THE AVATAR OF LEICESTER SQUARE, 





The collapse of a French empire and the rise of a 
German one come hardly with more unexpectedness 
than the announcement that Leicester Square is to 
be beautified. The tardy mind can only receive 
the intelligence with difficulty, What! that old 
slum purged of its dirt and mouldy refuse—its 
mildewed horse from which the unknown monarch 
has been derisively pulled down and left to crumble 
on the ground—its cinders and broken bricks and 
oyster shells and other abominations! Leicester 
Square made a garden—made a place agreeable to 
the eye and pleasant to walk in? What wonder will 
happen next? Why, we are almost warranted in 
believing in a kind of metropolitan millennium 
when all eyesores and discomforts will be cleared 
away. When there shall be no more filth in the 
streets, and no more chokiness in the theatres. 
When music halls shall be free of vulgarity, and the 
drama of sensation and Boucicaultism. When cabs 
shall cease to be fever-boxes, and omnibuses become 
noted for celerity. When the Strand will be so 
freed from gents and roughs and idlers, that the 
issue from a theatre will be an agreeable process, 
instead of a jostle and bustle as now. When box- 
keepers shall be chased away, and there shall be no 
more Lord Chamberlain. All this the daring 
imagination can compass through this wonderful 
action on the part of the Board of Works. 

Meanwhile what is to be done to Leicester Square ? 
What form is its metamorphosis to take? A daily 
contemporary speculates on the uses to which it 
can be put. ‘Can we afford,” he asks, ‘to make 
Leicester Square a French garden? Shall we not 
outrage other national sympathies; and provoke 
a renewal of that war of races which showed its 
first symptoms recently in the music-hall of the 
district? Compromise is impossible. Leicester 
Square is too small to have one portion modelled 
after the Closerie des Lilas and the other a humble 
imitation of the Berlin Thier-garten. If there is 
to be a Battle of the Styles, the victor must carry 
off the whole as a prize. Perhaps Colonel Hogg, 
on entering upon his new labours, will toss up 
a penny to decide whether Leicester Square is 
henceforth to be a Bier-garten, with small tables 
under small lime trees, with a gritty promenade 
through the tiny avenues, and a military band in 
a box in the centre, or a garden similar to those 
we find outside the boulevards of small French 
towns, with a profusion of alcoves, grottoes, and 
coloured lamps on festive occasions. In the latter 
case, how could any respectable German enter 
its precincts? One might as well expect to hear 
of Mr. Carlyle making a haunt of the bowers 
of Cremorne. A few years ago, one of the German 
comic papers—in ly to some statements of a 
French journal—drew a picture representing the 
gracious artistic influences which French civiliza- 
tion was spreading abroad among the barbaric 
nations of Europe. M. Offenbach was seen in the 
act of routing the envious Beethovens, Mendelssohns, 
and Mozarts, who were disappearing into the shade. 
The cancan was being freely performed. There 
were suggestions from French dramas. There were 
a few phases of French society displayed in scenes 
which reminded one of the Parisian gardens that 
are chiefly frequented by Englishmen. Perhaps the 
sarcasm was unfair, but it was pungent. Could we 
expect a citizen of that ‘noble, patient, deep, pious, 
and ‘ solid Germany’ which Mr, Carlyle loves, to 
countenance an English Mabille ? Leicester Square 
must be noutralised. Its decoration must be handed 
over to a landscape gardener of no political 
sympathies.” That this in fact will be done is 
pretty sure. Other considerations than politics 
oppose the planting of a gay Mabille in the midst of 
dingy houses and fronting the Alhambra. It is true 
that the reform of the latter haunt may render an 
Arcadian bower in the vicinity not inappropriate. 
On the other hand the presence of vegetable 
innocence may have a mollifying influence on the 
Alhambra. It may be found difficult to be drunken 
and disreputable in presence of ageranium. There 
may be subtle antagonism between a calceolaria and 
a naughty ballet. On all accounts therefore we 
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welcome the promised reform of that neglected 
square. The neighbourhood has long been seedy: 
we now look for it to blossom. 





THE COPYRIGHT OF TRANSLATIONS 
FROM THE FRENCH. 





The Dramatic Author's Society summoned the 
other day the manager of the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre to the Westminster County Court. This 
was an action, in contravention of the statute, for 
£48, 8rd William 1V., chap. 4. It appeared that 
Arthur Gordon was in the year 1860 an actor at the 
Olympic Theatre, under the management of Messrs. 
Robson and Emden, and that during his engage- 
ment he was employed to translate and adapt for 
his employers a French piece for the English stage, 
for which he charged the sum of £5. The piece 
was entitled ** Dearest Mamma.” 

Mr. 8S. Emden being called, stated that he was in 
partnership in 1860 in the Olympic with Mr. Robson. 
He was not aware that there was any difference 
between acting-right and copyright, unless under 
special agreement. He considered that no theatre 
would purchase a piece if it was not secured from 
its being played elsewhere. 

His Honour (F. Bayley, Esq.) ruled that as Mr. 
Gordon was only the translator and adapter of a 
French piece, and not the original author, and as 
there were no express terms in the instrument of 
assignment to prove a title to assign, no title could 
be proved, in consequence of which he would non- 
suit the plaintiff. 


Judgment entered accordingly. 








BONES IN TROUBLE. 





Edward Davies, the ** bones” of a street nigger 
party, was charged on Tuesday before Mr. Ingram 
at Marlborough Street with assaulting William 
Fendick, potman at the Princess Charlotte 
Prince's Street, Hanover Square. 

The Complainant said—Last night the prisoner 
came into the Princess Charlotte, attired as a 
nigger, and began soliciting of the customers, not 
having played. He was requested to leave, and 
as he refused to do so I went to put him out, and 
as soon as I did so he clutched my nose, and 
struck mein the face with his bones, and made 
other attempts to strike me, and was then given 
into custody. 

‘The Prisoner—I and my brother professors had 
just commenced the overture when it was an- 
nounced that we were not to continue the 
cee age I went into the house to solicit a 
ittle remuneration, when to wy surprise I was 
told to leave. I hesitated, and my friend 
attempted to put me out, and naturally enough 
one of my bones touched him in the face. I am 
sorry for what has happened, and am perfectly 
willing to tender an apology to my friend. 

Mr. Ingham (to the complainant).—He calls 
you his friend. Are you a friend of his? 

Complainant.—No. 

The Prisoner.—I have spoken to him several 
times before when I have been white, but never 
when engaged professionally, and that may ac- 
count for his not knowing me. 

Police-constable 167.—I saw the complainant’s 
face bleeding. 

The Prisoner.—I can assure your worship that 
nigger parties are now making nothing. A bare 
existence can only be obtained, and then not 
without the persons having great talent. The 
business is not what it used to be. It was pretty 
good, but it is now like an old song—worn out. 
The panic in the City has also affected us. I am 
the last person to offend any one, and would like to 
offer an apology. 

The prisoner was fined 103., or seven days. 











Return To the Stace or Paganini Reptvives.— 
The above popular artist, in response to the wishes 
of several theatrical managers, has returned to the 
stage. He appeared on last Monday evening at the 
new Theatre Royal, Middlesborough, in Stirling's 
beautiful Irish drama of “ Aline, the Rose of 
Killarney,” specially adapted for him by the author, 
under the new title of ‘ The Rose of Killarney ; or, 
The Irish Fiddler.” His reception was very gratify- 
ing, and his success most decided, his exquisite 
violin playing and clever acting keeping the spec- 
tators in a continued state of excitement and 
delight throughout the piece. The house was 
crowded from floor to ceiling by a most appreciative 
and enthusiastic audience, who called all the 
artists before the curtain at the termination of the 
drama, which was also performed on Tuesday and 
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No. 27.—Six Two-Part Songs by Mendelssohn. 
No. 28.—Eleven Humorous Songs. 
No. 29.—Nine Songs for Bass and Baritone Voices. 
No. 30.—Twelve Comic Songs. 
No. 31.—Eleven National Songs. 
No, 32.—Ten Songs for Contralto Voices. 
No. $3.—Nine Songs by Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, and Mozart. 
No. 34.—Nine Songs by Charles Gounod. 
No. 35.—Ten Songs for Tenor Voices. 
No. 86.—Nine Popular Ballads and Cavatina, 








Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W. ; 
Ann SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S HAR 


MONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED: 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 








Wednesday evenings. 





Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Resenr Srrezr, W.; 
| Axo SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
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No, § | 


AINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PEIOE ONS SHILLING. 


HE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 
AND DRAMATIC EFEECT. By PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD, M.A, 1 vol. 8vo, 


PEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. 


LLOYD. lvol. S8vo. 


QTRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and 


FOLK-LORE. By J. SCOFFERN, M.B., Lond. 1 vol 











Svo. 





ELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GER- 
MANY. By the Times Correspondent at Berlin. 1 vo 

EYOND THESE VOICES: By the 
EARL OF DESARYT. 3 vols. 


HE FLORENTINES: A Story of 
: Home-life in Italy. By the Countess MARIE MONTE- 
MERLI. 3 vols. 


POUGHT WITH A PRICE. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘Golden Pippin.” 1 vol. 








JT ADY WEDDERBURN’S WISH. By 


JAMES GRANT. 38 vols. 


NOBERT LYNNE. 
MARY BRIDGMAN. 2 vols. 
‘) PRIVATE INQUIRY. By CHARLES 
Hi. ROSS. 3 vols. 


T,JALSELY TRUE. A Novel. 

CASHEL HOEY. _8 vols. rae _ 
A BicuTED WRONG. By EDMUND 
YATES. 3 vols. 








A Novel. By 





By Mrs. 





ue ~ INQUISITOR. 
GILBERT. 3 vols. 


By WILLIAM 








ERNACRE GRANGE: a Novel. By 
AP LANGFORD CECIL. 3 vols. 
ROUGHT TO BOOK. By HENRY 


SPICER. 2 vols. 


C\CHOOLED with BRIARS: a Story of 


to-day. 1 vol. 








INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





Price 7s. 6d., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, originally 
published at 12s., 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE, 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 


Tur Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE. 


The Music Selected and Revised, 


Axp aN Intropuctorny Essay ox THR Rise AND PRoGREss oF 
THE Rounp, Catcn, AND CANON ; 


Atso Biograpnicat Notices Or THE ComPosERs, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 
Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 


sponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
Musical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent StReEt, W. 


ee 


RENDANO, A. 





Chant du Paysan (Morceau Caracteristique) .... 3 % 
Laura (Mazurka) ... evcccceccccccesecccen 8 O 
Napolitaine (Valse de GD ov.0 00 b00ss0esese 3 0 
Sur le Lac (Nocturne) .......se00. + 80 
Vem Rio ose ogi tcanns sivbddchssiacess O20 
oe compositions are exceedingly effective, bein 


hly original in style, melodious and pleasin » an 
possessing no inordinate difficulties. 2 . 


=e Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








_RREAKFAST.—Epps's Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND CoMFORTING. 
wanda very agreeable character of this preparation has 
cme —_ it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette 
which oo By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
on govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
sdleston et application of the fine properties of well- 
with « cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 

a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us 


Eres Reavy doctors’ bills,” Each packet is labelled—JamEs 


Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London, Al 
of Epps's Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. —— 





rer OncEset 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


~ 


A. 





WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE tc the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d, ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 23.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, {stria, and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, S. CLEMENT, S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
~y - BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8S. MARK, S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 6s.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s, 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 


NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 


wood, With Preface by Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. ; 
by post, 3s. 10d. 
RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 


Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 88. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8S. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. 1. On Prespytertanism and Irvinaism. 
Vol II. On Anasartism, the InpgrgenpENTs, and the QuaxKgrs. 
Vol. ILI. On MetHopism and SwEpENBORGIANS, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rey. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 


4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. [rons, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s, 6s. ; by post, 6s, 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90.”"—British Magazine. 7%.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 








WORES BY MER. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 

Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED, Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


7s. 5d. 

INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 





J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square. 8.W.; and 











AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 





GROVER AND BAKER. 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Grails, 
Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Werk sent post froe. 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 





A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 


THE MUSTEL HARMONIUM. 
Cs & CO., are appointed sole Agents in 
Great Britian and Ireland, for the above celebrated Instru- 
ments, which are on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 201, 
Regent-street, W. 








RAWING ROOM OPERETTAS for Ladies 
Voices ; in one act, with Pianoforte accompaniment. 


Wa A PARLOUR MAID. Music by 
ate W. C, Levey. Words by H. L. F. pu Tsanzavux. 
ice 2s, 


Prashiox. Music by W. C. Levey. Words by 
H. L. F. pv Tenrsavux. Price 2a, 


tbe ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 
for Young Ladies. Music by Luiot Bonpess. This 
Musical Play is specially adapted for School-examinations, 
Evening-parties, &c, It contains three principal rdles—soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, contralto—and chorus, The play is in one act, 
with adaptable scenery; the music light and sparkling. In 
handsome cover, with illustrated title-page, Price 5s. net. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





RAMER’S CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 
the SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, and 

HAYDN :— 

Beethoven’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper 

covers, 4s. 6d. ; or handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt 

extra, 78. 6d. 

Mozart’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper covers, 

8s. ; cloth, 6s. 

ee iy ag Selected Sonatas, paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 


Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





J oxous WINE. German Drinking Song, by 


Gustave Houzar. Price 3s. 
Cramzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


ALOP from “ BALLO IN MASCHERA,” 
arranged by T. Browysz. Price 8s. 








4, Henrietta Street, Covent-gardon. 





Caausa & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-strest, W, 
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NOW READY, IN TWO PARTS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH PART, 


Free by Post for Thirteen Stamps ; or, complete in One Vol., limp scarlet cloth, 8s. 


SONGS OF THE WAR }) 


CFrench and German) n 
AS NOW SUNG BY THE BELLIGERENT ARMIES. : 


WITH THE ORIGINAL WORDS AND AN ENGLISH Wssxz 
TRANSLATION. : 


CONTENTS: " 

















PART I. BLUM] 

TIIE RHINE SONG. WAS BLASEN DIE TROMPETEN. — 
NOUS L'AVONS EU, VOTRE RHIN ALLEMAND. LE CHANT DU DEPART. <= 
THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. THE SWORD SONG. iat 
MOURIR POUR LA PATRIE. THE MARSEILLAISE. vee 
PART ff. ” 

PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE. TRUE UNTO DEATH. povar 
THE GUARD UPON THE RHINE. VEILLONS AU SALUT DE L’EMPIRE. : 
LA PARISIENNE. THE BATTLE PRAYER. on 
1 AM A PRUSSIAN. LUTZOW’S WILD CHASE. sane 
HARVE 

LONDON : -~e 

ODER, 

CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, KAs801 

201, REGENT STREET, W. PUGET, 


REED, ( 
REYLO] 


NOW READY. » 


CRAMERS HMDITION 


CELEBRATED CHORUSES. 


FROM HANDEL'S “MESSIAH.” 








T. GER 








ATLOE 


No. 1.!" AND THE GLORY OF THE —— &O. slag No. 5. “LIFT UP YOUR HEADS” ee +. Id. 

‘ \“ GLORY TO GOD” .. o. s » 6. *“ HALLELUJAH CHORUS” * ee o- Id 
» 2.(\ BEHOLD THE LAMB. OF fs, pe 8 “WORTHY IS THE LAMB” 9). 1) id 
» 3. “FOR UNTO US A CHILD Is BORN + » 9 “AMEN CHORUS” .. ee ee se Id. 
» 4 “ALL WE LIKE SHEEP” .,. o. Id, 





FROM HAYDN'S “CREATION.” 


No. 10. “MARV’LLOUS WORK” .. ee o» Id, No. 13. “ACHIEVED IS THE GLORIOUS WORK”.. 1d. 
» ll. “AWAKE THE HARP” ee +» Id. » 14, “PRAISE THE LORD OF EARTH AND SKY” 1d. 
» 12. “HEAVENS ARE TELLING ' » ee o» Lyd. 





FROM HANDEL'S “JUDAS MACCABAIUS. F 





| FOR SION LAMENTATION MAKE ” ‘ “AHI WRETOHED ISRAEL!” " (Solo & chorus) jf 
, 16. ‘O FATHER, WHOSE ALMIGHTY POWER” ld ” “91. ‘““WE NEVER WILL BOW DOWN” 1d, 
- WE COME IN BRIGHT ARRAY” ee -] ; » 22. “SING UNTO GOD” . ‘6 s- 1d, 
, 17. “LEAD ON, LEAD ON” ee ee 1d. a3. {\ TO OUR GREAT GOD”... sé +7} aa. 
» 18. “HEAR Us, 0 LORD” ve °° »» 1d. - ‘HALLELUJAH, AMEN” .. ‘6 +e 
» 19%. “FALLEN I8 THE FOR” .. ee oe Ad, 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Lonpon: CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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UBOIS, | 
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CRAMER AND CO.S5 


MOST RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 











ENCLISH SONGS. 


The voices are indicated as follows (s) Soprano ; (c) Contralto ; 


(2) Tenor ; (B) Bass. 


BALFE, M. W. Hidden Voices (s) e 
I love thee (in Ei flat and G eee (7) 


BARNETT, J. My fairy Queen (s) ee ve 
BENEDICT, JULES. Bocchina (s) o6 
a » Halcyon days (in E flat and F) (s) 
ne » On the Mountains, Echo — (in E flat and 
G flat) (s) ee 
(The above three are sung by Malle. "Nilsson). 
me oa How Many? (rt) . 



















» The Dead Soldier (Der todte Soldat) (r) 
BLUMENTHAL, J. O waly, waly, up the bank (in F and A flat) (s).. 
(Sung by Malle. Nilsson.) 

BORDESE, L. Over the merry Campanian plains.. 
The first Christmas night.. 

CALLCOTT, J.G. The Warning (s) 

(Sung by “Mame. Gilardoni. ) 

CHRISTY’S SONGS. Driven from home 


 _ Mill May.. ‘es uw ; 
DISTIN, T, Exile’s home (1) .. os we ° 
% I’m a fisherman bold (xz) on . 


The Miller’s Maid (1) 
DOUGLAS, HOPE. First and last Kiss (sts) 
¥ - Message from the Sea (2) oe 
Work still to do (1) . a 
GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. Marguerite we we 
A 9 Cleansing fires (in C and D) (B) .. 
(Sung by - Mr. Santley). 
— CH. The Brooklet’s Song 
ARVEY, Mrs. I’m faithful to thee, _ Molly’ s faith” (s) 
HERVE. Song of the Butterfly (8) ve 
i My hope is o’er(s) .. oe 
ODER, E.J. Kings of the Ocean 
MASSON, Mrs. Love meas thou lovest me once 
PYNE, Mdme. BODDA. Inez, Waltz song (s) 
PUGET, A. The Abbey Bell .. 
REED,GERMAN. ‘If,’ Song.. 
REYLOFF,E. Birthday Song .. 
i Fireside Dreams (x) 
oe Over the rolling Sea (x) 
(The last mentioned two are sung by Sig. Foli. ) 
BANTLEY, C. Only to love (in C and D) (rors) . 


(Sung by the composer.) 
SMART, H. Bird and the lute (s) 


ee ee 
> ee 
ee oe 
. ee 


TANISLAUS, F. Frou-fror (7) 
Z GERMAINE, Mdme. Clasp hands and say gooa- bye . ee 
Thy voice across my spirit falls .. 
WEDISH BALLAD. Spring and Autumn (in D and E) (s) 
(Sung by Malle. Nilsson.) 
MITH,C.'W. My lady sleeps (7) 
IDDEMAN, Miss. Starry Crowns of Heaven, Sacred Song 
Sound Sleep, . 
AYLOR, W.F. Syren’s Spell (s) ‘“ ve 
Voice that went and came, The .,. 
VIEN. Katty Molloy, Irish Ballad (s) . 
VILHELM. Who'll watch the Rhine (Die wacht am Rhein) 


VOCAL DUETS, TRIOS, &o. 
RDITI,L. For ever mine, Duettino (sr).. oe ve 
ISHOP, Sir. H. Sleep, lady sleep, Trio (ssp) oe 
RVE. Can you go (Chilpéric), Duet (st) oe 
UTZ,MEYER. Dreams (oF) 
AYLOR, B. The minstrels are a happy race (Part ‘Song) (scorn) 


ITALIAN VOCAL MUSIC. 
RDITI,L, Per sempre mio, Duet (st) 
DSAY, COL. Provvidenza, Duet (sc) 
UTZ, MEYER. Xenia, Scena (s (s) 
OMANO, G. L’Invito al mare (B) 
(Sung by Mr. Santley. )’ 
» Il Lamento della prigioniera, Canzone (s) . 
” Non ti lagnar, Canzonetta (s) os 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


















AUMFELDER, J. Tyrolienne (b) 
MMA H. Reverie (b) .- 
ROUSTELL. Tarentella (c) oe 


. ee ee 


vHL, A, Clairde Lune (b).. ve ee ee 
” L’Entrée A Londres 0) ee ve ve 
= Souvenir A Richmond (b) ve ee ee 
R018, Ch. La Marseillaise (a) pe a . 


ee 02 os Phe o 2 2 
> 8 = @ i & 


. 


re The Bird’s were telling one another (in F and A any 


ee 


ae 


ve 


(2) signifies easy ; (b) moderately difficult ; (c) difficult. 


ve 


Prope? 


~ 


ww oe mm OD 
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ae 


on > hee 


Go Oo Co OO 


a 
~ 


0 
0 


0 


ooo co 


oo coooo 


aoooceceo 


cocooooc coscoso coc osooooooooeoo oo coocooocoooooo ooo eoCoo 


| LACHON, P. La Marseillaise (b) ee be oe 
| MUDIE,T.M. Operatic Melodies : 














PIANOFORTE SRO —teeninesl) 


EGGHARD, J. Ame Chirie ()) . ee ee a 
GOLLINELLI, E. Pensieri fuggitivi (0) ee ee . 
GRETTON, G. Marche Joyeuse (c) ° . . 


JAELL, A. Filina, Nocturne (c) . rs 
Aux bords d’une source, ‘Impromptu (c) .. 

KEENS, H.P. Grand Italian Trumpet march (b) .. 
KOETTLITZ, E. em 7 ric, Fantasia (c).. 0% 

” Trish Airs oo (eae 
Pres d'un Ruisseau, Fantasia OF 

KUHE, W. Brave old oak (b) .. ee . ee 
The Sea, the Sea (b) .. oe ee ee 


No, 1. Una furtiva lagrima (b) . 
2. Io son ricco (b)_ . 
3. Dal tuo stellato (b) . 
4. Di tanti palpiti () . 
5. Che fard senza (d).. : 
6. Ah forse & lui (b) .. . 
NAYLOR, 8. Chilpéric, Fantasia (c) , 
L’Oca del’ Cairo, Fantasia () ° 
OURY. Mdme. Souvenir de Paris tt ° 
RENDANO, A. Chant du paysan () 


‘. Napolitain, Valse de salon (6) oe ° 

a Laura ()) oe ee ° ee 

Fantasia Valse (b) oe 

RUMMEL, J. Divertissement Militaire on National Songs (French 

and German) . oe oe ee 

SMITH, C. W. Three characteristic sketches CO): «<a oe ae 

Ophelia, Mazurka (b) es oe oe oe 

SPINDLER, H. Slumber Sweetly (b)  .. ee pe pe 
SURENNE, J. T. Bijoux Operatiques (a or b): 

No. 1. Batti, Batti .. oe ee we 

2. Ah perdona .. ee ee ee 

8. Il mio tesoro .. ee ve ee 

4. Voi che sapete es ee ee 

5. Dove sono .- oe ee pe 

6. Sull’ aria ° ee es 

THALBERG, 8. Dal tuo Stellato (Extrait do “ Mosd ") (c) »» ee 

Study in E flat major (c) ee oe » 

TONEL, L. Spray of Ocean (b) .. oe ve ve a 

Babbling Streams (?)) oe ee ee oe 

VOGLER, E. Die Grotte (b) ee ee ee ee ee 

WOLLENHAUPT, H. L’Esperance ()) .. ee ee pe 

o si Mars, Grande Marche ” sa we pe 

” ” Héléne, Valse (b).. a) ee o 





PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


DIABELLI, A. Twenty-eight, Progressive melodious exercises in four 


books : (a) 

Bx, 1. Exercise in C major and minor .. ae 
3. ‘ in F and G ma jor ¥ minor pe 
8. »  D majorand m ee ee 
4, A and E major roar minor eo 
FAVARGER, R. Il Trovatore, Grand Duo (c) .. ae ve 

La Sonnambula, Grand Duo (c) .. 
JAELL, A. et. M. Marcia Alla Turca, from Beethoven’ ‘ Ruins of 
Athens (ec) oe ee oe ee ee ee 

DANCE MUSIC. 

QUADRILLES. 
Bon-Bon, The (Illustrated) ee oe ee W. M. Luts 
Chilpéric, The do. ee ee ,. C. H. R. Marriott 
Crystal Fountain, The .. ee ve «. W. Hemingway 
Winter Nights, The ee os ee .. O. H. R. Marriott 
Wieee 8. 
Azalea, The ae eo »» G. Richardson 
Blue Bell, The (I Uuetrated) . ee *- ee W. M. Lutz 
Christine ‘Nilsson, The (do. a ee ». O. H. R. Marriott 
Chilpé ric, The (to) ee ee ee F. Musgrave 
Fairies’ Greeting ee ee .. FA. Reissiger 
Magic, The (I Uustrated).. oe oe W. H. Montgomery 
Rose of the Alps (do.) .. ee ee W. M. Lutz 
GALOPS. 
Brigand, The .. om a> ae ««  G, Richardson 
Bridal Bells, The o* * o* H. Millars 
Chilpéric, The .. ee es ae .. ©. H. R. Marriott 
Delight of the Ball oe * oe * J. Whitaker 
Squib, The ef ** ** ** se W. M. Lutz 
POLKAS. 
Genevra, The se ne ee ee oe Wz. ay 
Little Pet, The ee * ee *e se J.B oucher 
Morning Star, The ws ia a WwW. Hemingway 
SCHOTTISOHE. 

Evening, The ee o* ee oe pe W. Hemingway 








London; CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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THE OROHESTRA, 
HYMNAL. 


\ ESSRS. NOVELLO, EWER, & CO. beg to announce that they will shortly issue, in all the most convenient forms and bole, and at the lowest possibls 
i prices, a New Hymnal with Modern Tunes ; the Hymns to be edited by the Rev. Wo. Cooke, Honorary Canon of Chester, assisted by the Rev. Wess, Vicar of St. Andrew's, Wells 
Street, and the Tunes by Mr. Josern Banxsy. Messrs. NOVELLO are thoroughly aware of the great number of Hymnals published during the last Affeen years, but, on the other hand, few 
are so well acquainted with the deficiencies of many of these Hymnals, or with the exact points where they fail to satisfy the requirements of the Public. With this experience, therefore, t 
hope the forthcoming Hymnal will, by the exact accordance of its theological views with the doctrine of the Prayer Book, and the popular yet sterling quality of its Tunes, commend itself to the 
favourable consideration of all members of the Church of E ngland. Many eminent Hymn Writers and Translators have ‘been for many months engaged on the Work, together with several of the 
first Musicians of the day, including amongst others : 
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Dr. W. STERNDALE BENNETT. Dr. MONK. The Rev. Sir F. A. G. OUSELEY, Bart. Dr. GAUNTLETT. 
Mr. JOHN GOSS. Dr. JOHN STAINER Mr. HENRY SMART. Mr. BERTHOLD TOURS. 
Mr. JAMES TURLE. Dr. PHILIP ARMES. Dr. STEGGALL. Mr. JOSEPH BARNBY. REGIS 
Mr. G. A, MACFARREN, Mr. J. BAPTISTE CALKIN. Dr. GARRETT. AND post 
Mr. E. J. HOPKINS. Mr. JULES BENEDICT. Mr. E. H. THORNE. Dr. WESLEY. == 
The number of Hymne will amount to about 600, the Tunes will be altogether modern, and no expense will be spared to render this the most complete Hymnal ever issued. It should he salle 
mentioned that an Edition consisting of the Tunes alone (without the Hymns) will be published, so as to form a supplemental Tune Book, which may be used with any other Hymnal, and which No. 375 
will form in itself the most perfect collection of contemporary contributions to the Hymn Music of our day. 
London: NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., 1, Berners Street, W. ; and 35, Poultry, E.C. = 
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NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION OF OPERAS. Re 


M ESSRS. NOVELLO, EWER, & CO. beg to announce that, in accordance with the notice in the August number of the Musical Times, they are now pre. 
peste 1g Handbooks of the Standard Operas (to be issaed Monthly), printed in the same size and shape as their octavo Oratorios, under the editorship of Madame Macfarren, and at a price 





but little above that of the ordinary ‘‘ Book of Words.” I 
These works will be printed in vocal score, with a Pianoforte accompaniment, in which the principal points of the score will be indicated, so that the audience may be enabled to follow the H 
instrumental as well a8 the vocal parts of an opera. He 
When the composer has set the dialogue to recitative, the same will be included in this edition, when he has intended portions of the drama to be spoken, such passages will be printeé in H 
their proper place. . 
An English translation, written by Madame Macfarren, will be printed together with the original words, whether German, French, or Italian. This plan has been adopted since, alth Pri 
the latter language is conve ntionally associated with ope ratic music, accepted Italian versions often depart widely from the sense of the original ; moreover, the syllabic arrangement is frequen 
so much changed as materialiy to alter the phrasing. The sole aim of the editor's translatidn being to follow the original as closely as possible in all respects, no other translation could be WE 
printed beside it without ng troubl discrep in the distribution of notes. hol 
The composer's directions for phrasing and expression will be strictly adhered to, on the authority of the best accredited scores, and all interpolations, omissions, and alterations of these will A Schol 
be rejected. In this respect the present edition will be unique among those that have hitherto appeared in this country. calP TA 
The rice of each Opera, sewed in paper cover, will be 2s. 6d. ; or, bound in scarlet cloth, 4s. Royal 4 


BEETHOVEN'S “ FIDELIO,” with German and English words, will be published on December 1, and will be followed, on January 1, by AUBER’S “FRA DIAVOLO, "” with French and and will 





English words, or MOZART'S * DON GIOVANNI," with Italian and English words. Specimen Pages may be had gratis of the Publishers. . ka 
Subscribers’ Names will be received by the Publishers, or by all Music and Booksellers in the Kingdom. poem 
London: NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., 1, Berners Street, W.; and 35, Poultry, E.C. The al 
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NOVELLO’S CHEAP OCTAVO EDITION OF PIANOFORTE CLASSICS. ete 








*ME NDELSSOHN’ $ LIEDER OHNE WORTE, the 8 Books | *BEETHOVEN’S THIRTY-EIGHT SONATAS, 5s. *MOZART'S EIGHTEEN SONATAS, 3s. 6d. , Candida 
complete, *SCHUBERT'S TEN SONATAS, 4s. *WEBER’S COMPLETE PIANOFORTE WORKS, 4s. No ap} 
*BEETHOV in’ ‘8 THIRTY-FOUR MISCELLANEOUS | SCHUBERT'S DANCES, complete, 1s. 6d. *SCHUMANN’S ALBUM, containing 43 Pieces, 4s. 
PIECES, “SCHUBERT'S PIECES, 2s. SCHUMANN’S FOREST SCENES, 9 easy Pieces, 2s. 
The Volumes marked * may be had handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, at 2s. each extra. 

London: NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., 1, Berners Street, W.; and 35, Poultry, E.C. rey 
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Just published, splendidly printed on superfine paper, elegantly bound, gilt edges, with 65 illustrations, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, 7s. 6d. o'clock, 


NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES AND NURSERY SONGS. re 


Set to Music by J. W. ELLIOTT. 
































































The following Rhymes are contained in the Book: 0 
Bubje Dlustrated by | Subject. Illustrated by Subject. _--* by Subjec Illustrated by h 
Mistress ony — Gonteasy. . F.A. Fraser. | Whittington for ever! .... J. Mahoney. The King of France ...... E. Griset. The Old Man clothed = HL. 8. Marks. the imn: 
Jack and Jill .. . Fs. Walker. Poor Dog Bright .. J. B. Zwecker. My Lady Wind .......... A. Hughes. Leather .... ese 
Twinkle, twinkle, little Star.. .A. Fraser. | Little Jack Horner . C. Green. The Feast of Lanterns .... E. Griset. The Lazy C £. G. el. 
Baa, Baa, Black Shoep . W. Small. Tom, the Piper's Son A. B. Houghton, | Is John Smith Within?.... J. Mahoney. Three Chiltren’ Sliding | Fa, Walke! 
Dic kory, Dickory, Dock .... E. Griset. See-Saw.. T. Dalziel. When the Snow is on the T. Dalziel. _ | The Jolly Tester . w.J. Wiegand, 
Ding- dong, Bell .. T. Dalziel. AB, C tumble down D E, Griset. Ground ... tees cece Georgie Porgie T. Dalziel. ] 
Pussy-Cat, where have you been? Hi. French. Goosey Goosey Gander E. Griset. Three Little Mice .. sesese J. B. Zwecker. The Three Crows..... J. B. Zwecker, 
Nineteen Birds.. seseee J. B. Zweoker. | Little Jumping Joan ...... E.G. Dalziel. Little Tommy Tucker .... A. Hughes. A Little Cock Sparrow E. G. Dalziel. 
Child and the Star . eevee T. Dalziel. There was a — Man.. W. J. Wiegand. | The North Wind doth Blow E. G. Dalziel. Maggie’s Pet. F. A. Fraser. P; 
1 had a little Doggie . eccccece H. French, Humpty Dumpty.. ++.» H. 8S. Marks. The Man in the Moon .... W.J. Wiegand. | Cock Robin J. B. Zwecker. 
Little Bo-Peep.. oe J & Simple Simon .... + GJ. Pinwell. Taffy was a Welshman .... H. 8S. Marks. Lullaby . E. Griset. 
Dolly and her Mamma ...... TT. Dalziel. Sing a Song of Sixpence | +. Fs, Walker. Hey Diddle Diddle........ J. B. Zwecker, Mother Tabbyskins eseeee J. B. Zwecker. 
Ride a Cock-Horse.. -» W.J. Wiegand. | Dance a Baby .. cocoee F. A. Fraser. I love Little Pussy ........ H. French. The Spider and the Fly .. a Griset. One of 
Little Maid, Pretty Maid .. eee E.G, Dalziel. | Six Little Snails . aseene' E. Griset. Carly Locks ........ee++0+ J. Dalziel. The Thievish Mouse ...... J.B. Zwecker. a 
London: NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., 1, Berners Street, W.; and 35, Poultry, E.C. Violin. 
a > . ° Academ 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, NEW AND OLD ¥¥ 
y] : . I 
The Words edited by the Rev. HENRY RAMSDEN BRAMLEY, M.A. ' The Music edited by JOHN STAINER, M.A., Mus. Doe, 4, Te 
; FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. A 
Sewed, 1s. .6d.; bound in green cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. ; Words, 14d. Sewed, 1s. 6d.; bound in green cloth, gilt, 2s.6d.; Words, 14d. I 1@ 
ConTENTS : . . Conrants du Cyg 
. ° No. Title, Air. Fi 
No. Title. Air. 21, Carol for Christmas Eve ........esseseseseseseee ‘Traditional, ~~ 
1. God rest thee, many cute. eocsesceeece Traditional. 22, Jesus in the Manger...... apna. dé léa'abaheccesces Loheng 
2. The Manger Throne . teerseeeeeceeees Dr. Steggall. 23. The Holly and the Ivy........sesseeeeeeeeeeeess Old French. This se 
3. A Virgin unspotted .. Perr rr rr TT ae:  —s 24. The Moon shone bright ..........seeeeeseeeeeee Traditional, Band, 
4. Come, ye lofty.. ‘ socveesccccccceseceese DP. Elvey. 25. a ae gy cecccccecscccsccesesceeses OC. Steggall, Mus. Doc. the reh 
6. Come, tune your TEE ananep es open cnenseee anne EEE I G, Ouseley, Bart. 26. ‘The Incarnation.. ph Hh. AE ARE. ATR Phy Traditional. 9, Vi 
6. The First Nowell .....sscsccosecesccccscececeee ITaditional, SE, SI didn. ck on 46,95 %400 en te qudosnnanine by ~ a Z 
7. Jesu, hail.. eo ery Ct 28. The Cherry Tree Carol. Traditional. 
8. Good Christian men, rejoice avékechoenedsececess SEE 29, God’s'dear Son ;....... Traditional. E 
9. Sleep, holy Babe ........% Peccccseetsce eevee ced « Dr. Dykes. 80. Christmas Hymn .. us John Goss. ; 
10. Good ane Ww enceslas . eeeee oseomenwees ° Helmore’s Christmas Carols. ; 81. The Babe of Bethlehem wt a Traditional. Fancell 
11. When 1 view the Mother holding sees J. Barnby. S\TIN > (32. In Bethiehem, that noble place...... Rev. Sir F. A. G, Ouseley, Bart. Mr. J. 
12. The Seven Joys of Mary ...... Traditional. hs* 4 \\ 33. A Cradle Song of the Blessed Virgin Joseph Barnby. Malle 
13. On the Birthday of the Le Lord . Dr. Dykes, eg hh 34. Christmas Song ...........+ Rev. J. B. Dykes, M.A.. Mus, Doc. HENR 
14. What Child is this? ........ Old Euglish. 1 PO ) MA 72 ' 35. Jacob’s Ladder Traditional. —_— 
15. Glorious, beauteous, goldeh-bright Maria Tiddeman. ° Kk. / 36. The Story of ol Shepherd’ Z Joseph Barnby. 
16. Waken, Christian Children., Rev. 8. C. Hamerton, MX,» <P’ 37. ‘The Wassail Song ............45 Traditional. At 
17. A Child this day is born Traditional. SEVP 38 InterrA pax ..iccc.c.cscsssseseee ‘Rev. J. B. Dykes. 
18, Carol for Christmas Kve Rey. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Bart. 89. Divesand Lazarus .....+..+.s.se secre cece eeee Traditional, we 
19. When Christ was born.... Arthur H. Brown. 40. From fat AWAY oo... cccecccccccccecceseccecceece Rev. J. B. Dykes. 
20. Christmas Morning Hyman .:...... J. Barnby. 41. Carol for Christmas Day .. secececeeeeeee Arthur 8, Sullivan. DP 
42. The Child Jesus ‘in the Garden .................. J» Stainer. ; 
1st and 2nd Series bound together, cloth gilt, 4s. = 
London: NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., 1, Berners Street, W. ; ‘and 35, Poultry, E.C. ticket 
—— — Austit 
DEDICATED, BY THE GRACIOUS PERMISSION OF HER MAJESTY, TO HER THE ONLY COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION OF —_— 


ROYAL HIGINESS THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. HN’ SON 3 ] 
SACRED SONCS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. | pporren, min pat Tanned oy SATAZia Macranngx, ivi fa ML 





W ORDS by FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. *Music Composed and cloth gilt, with Portrait, ee 21s. Dosen 
Arranged by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. Illustrated by the Brothers DALZIEL. h Song may be had singly. respe: 

Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 6s, 6d. London: NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., 1, Berners Street, W.; and 35, Poultry, EC. onan 
Loudon: NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., 1, Berners Street, W.; and 35, Poultry, EC. ; TRE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS. 








THE HARMONIUM TREASURY. MENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE. M 





tl «5 Otay, . 

SERIES of Select Bieces, arranged by J. W. ELLIOTT. 1 vol. Bo sens: cor ESS, Seay bound fe cutis ste, Gwe Pet Gio 
handsomely bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. ; or in 26 Numbers, at 1s. each. Editions are the only ones which contain the 7th and 8th Books. Nove 
London: NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., 1, Berners Street, W. ; and 35, Poultry, KC. London :  yoviaaa. EWER, & CO., 1, Berners Street, W. ; and 85, Poultry, E.C. — 
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Printed and Published by Jamas Swirt, of 55, King-street Goiden-square, in the County of Middlesox, at the Printing-office of Swirt & Co., 55 King-street aforesaid.—Friday, Nov. 25th, 181. 





